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For Friends’ Review. 


WORSHIP AND MINISTRY. 





« And Abraham said to his young men, 
Abide ye here and I and the lad will go 
onder and worship and come again unto 
you.”’ Gen. xxii. 5. 

It is not my purpose to assign any rea- 
son why Abraham said to the young men, 
abide ye here, but rather to consider what 
were the feelings of this servant of the 
Lord as he came near the place of sacri- 
fice. Worship, we believe, is the most 
solemn act mortal man can ever perform : 
to be reverently bowed before Him, who 
“taketh up the isles as a very little thing,” 
to be brought into a just sense of what 
God is, a being before whom the nations 
are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted 
as the small dust of the balance. Isaiah 
xl. 15. 

Bu God had been teaching Abraham 
and had given him an increase of faith so 
that he could worship, not only in solemn 
reverence, but by odedience—hard as 
seemed the lesson set before him, his wor- 
shipping faith was strong—believing that 
if his son was offered God was able to 
raise him from the dead. When we think 
of Abraham’s faith, what is our faith,— 
what is our worship to our Heavenly 
Father? Do we worship Him with the 
full belief that our God is not only able 
to bring us into the good land, but to 
give us vineyards therein? The readers of 
Friends’ Review, we presume, are mostly 
worshippers in Friends’ meetings and in 
some of these there may be but little vocal 
exercise ; and as Paul desired to meet with 
Titus, these worshippers may desire that 
the Lord of the vineyard would send His 
anointed servants among them. | 

We would not by any means censure 
those who are uttering the Macedonian cry 
when it is from the Lord, ‘‘ Come over 
and help us.” But Aaron was chosen from 
among his own people. Moses was to re- 
ceive from the children of Israel such 

things as they offered willingly, and with 

, in addition to other things, garments 
were to be made for Aaron and his sons 
lor glory and for beauty. Ex. xxviii. 2. 
Now, when Aaron stood to minister be- 
fore the Lord in the holy place, with the 
sound of the bell and pomegranate, each 
one of the people who had offered wil- 
lingly could say: God has given me the 
ability to have some part in preparing 
those holy garments—under God I have 
had some lot in the matter. It was a time 
of much declension in Israel when God 
gave them the prophet Samuel. But he 
Was given to the church through prayer. 
. handmaid of the Lord could say: 

For this child I prayed, and the Lord 

th given me my petition which I asked 
of him.” I Samuel i. 27. May the wor. 





ship in all our meetings be like that when 
Samuel was given, ‘‘ I have poured out 
my soul before the Lord.’’ Believing in 
the promise, ‘‘ as soon as Zion travailed 
she brought forth her children.” Isaiah 
Ixvi. 8. The children of Zion are regen- 
erated children ready for the Master’s ser- 
vice ; with these we can follow the senti- 
ment of Paul when he says: ‘‘he gave 
some apostles ; some prophets ; some evan- 
gelists ; some pastors and teachers; for 
the perfecting of the saints ; for the wurk 
of the minisiry; for the edifying of the 
body of Christ.”” Eph. iv. 11,12. Lord, 
increase our faith. T. B. NicHoLs. 
E. Vassalboro, Second mo. asth, 1889. . 
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REPORT OF THE CENTENARY CON- 
FERENCE ON FOREIGN MISSIONS. 





Report of the Centenary Conference on » 
Foreign Missions. Edited by James John- 


ston. 2 vols. oct. Pp. 560 each. Price 
$2. New York: F. H. Revell, Bible 
House. 


‘« During a century,’’ says Sir William 
Hunter, ‘ Protestant missionaries have 
been continuously at work, and year by 
year they make an ever increasing de- 
mand upon the zeal and resources of 
Christendom. Thoughtful men in Eng- 
land and America ask, in all seriousness, 
What is the practical result of so vast an 
expenditure of effort? What conquests 
has that great missionary army made from 
the dark continents of ignorance and 
cruel rites ? What influence has it exerted 
on the higher Eastern races who have a 
religion, a literature, a civilization older 
than our own? How far does the mis- 
sionary method of the past accord with 
the actual needs of the present ?’’ These 
questions are best answered by the re- 
markable Report of the Centenary Con- 
ference on Foreign Missions, held in Exe- 
ter Hall, London, last summer. Taat 
Conference was well described as ‘‘a 
great meeting, great in numbers, great in 
the quality of the men comprising it, and 
greater in its object.’’ The Report forms 
the most favorable compendium of mis- 
sionary information that has yet been 
published. The first volume contains the 
striking series of papers and addresses 
given in the meetings for open Conference 
on subjects that before and since have oc- 
cupied so much public attention ; such as 
Buddhism and other heathen systems, the 
increase and influence of Islam, Roman 
Catholic Missions, the reaction of Forejgn 
on Home Missions, Commerce and Mis- 
sions, and the contrast between the con- 
dition of the world now and what it was 
a hundred years ago in respect of missions. 
It also deals with the large public meet- 


ings held for the purpose of giving a clear 

outline of the religious state of the whole 

world and the position of missions at tie 

present time, with missions to the Jews, 

Medical Missions, Women’s Mission to 

Wemen and the Duty of the Church in 

Missionary Enterprise. Fifty pages are 

also most usefully allotted to Missionaiy 

Bibliography. The second volume is taken 

up with a full account of those private 
sectional meetings, in which questions of 
vital interest in the prosecution of mission 
work were discussed by experts from all 

the Protestant Churches and Missions in 

the world ; such as Missionary Methods, 

Medical Missions, Woman’s Work, the 
Place of Education in Missionary Work, 
Missionary Literature, Organization of 
Native Churches, Missionary Comity, 
Home Work for Missions, and the Rela- 
tion of Commerce and Diplomacy to Mis- 
sions. The Report thus reproduces as 
faithfully as possible the simple statement 
of facts, with tne spirit of sober earnest- 
ness and faith that were so raarked a fea- 
ture in all the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence. ‘* The results of missionary labor,”’ 
as the Editor so well remarks, ‘‘ are too 
subtle to be tabulated and too extensive, 
varied, and far-reaching to be fully stated 
even at fifty meetings, while as to the 
Conference itself, it is premature to look 
for results so soon after the meetings have 
been held. The effect of it is only begin- 
ning to be felt, and we hope that the pub- 
lication of the Report will extend and 
deepen the impressions already made. 
One thing is clear. This Conference has 
vastly increased the Church's responsi- 
bility. Light has been diffused and through 
these pages will be within the reach of 
all."” We have no longer an excuse for 
ignorance of the world’s needs. What the 
Gospel has done, and what other religions 
have failed to do, alike prove the truth of 
Dr, Noble’s emphatic testimony, which 
was indeed the key-note of the whole 
Conference, ‘‘ NOTHING IS THE POWER OF 
GoD UNTO SALVATION BUT THE GOSPEL OF 
Jesus Curist.’’ What the Conference 
was that these volumes so nobly report, is 
well described by Sir Wm. Hunter in an 
address recently delivered at Oxford, and 
of which we are glad to be able to give an 
outline : 

‘* The past year has been a memorable 
one in the history of evangelical effort. The 
methods and results of Protestant Missions 
have been publicly challenged, publicly 
tried and publicly vindicated. The Cen- 
tenary Conference held in Lendon last 
June, that great gathering of 1600 dele- 
gates from the 138 Missionary Societies of 
the world, has given definite and authori- 
talive answers to certain grave questions 
which had been for some time agitating 
the Evangelical Church. Statistics had 





‘been collected from different countries of 
the globe to show that the results attained 
by Protestant Missions were altogether in- 
commensurate with the means employed, 
and the Protestant Missionary Societies 
throughout the world have boldly made 
canswer to the charges made against them ; 
tthey have not shrunk from the appeal to 
‘statistics, nor from arraignment before the 
“bar of secular criticism. The object of 
the great Congress last year, the great- 
vest and truest AScumenical Council ever 
theld in Christendom, was not to talk 
about doctrine or wrangle over ceremo- 
nies, but-calmly and plainly to render an 
account of work actually done. No one 
who took part in that great gathering of 
devoted missionaries would ever forget it, 
“or wish to magnify this or that Society at 
the expense of others, for the most strik- 
ing feature of that great gathering was 
‘the harmony and spirit of union which 
prevailed. When men, who belonged to 
‘bodies which had been working for a hun- 
‘dred years in far-scattered countries of the 
globe, thus came together, their points of 
- difference disappeared and the effect of 
their union remained ; that irrepressible 
sentiment of concord overlapped every 
‘doundary of sect and nation and made 
‘them realize that in Protestant Chris- 
tendom, no less than in the older 
Latin form of Christianity, there was 
a true and blessed unity of the Church. 
Next to this sentiment of concord in 
the great Missionary Conference, the most 
conspicuous feature was the assured faith 
which the missionaries themselves had in 
their own work. No one could be there, 
too, without being struck by the beautiful 
chumility and willingness to learn of others 
which was displayed. These missionary 
brethren from distant lands came there 
mot merely to tell what they themselves 
had done, but to learn what others had 
done also ; they came to advocate not only 
their own methods, but to discover and 
apply the approved methods of others. 
While this spirit ran among the missionary 
bodies assembled at the Conference, there 
was also a most beautiful spirit of charity 
toward all men, and with that spirit of 
«charity a wise sobriety of speech, which 
«would have done honor to the most digni- 
Gied and august assemblage ever held bya 
Christian Church. This Centenary Con. 
ference of Protestant Missions last year 
really marked a new phase in the history 
of evangelical effort. The appeal of Mis- 
sionary Societies had hitherto been made 
to Christian Churches. At the beginning 
of the century which was commemorated 
last year, that appeal was made in vain. 
We know how altered the state of things 
is now. The cause of missionary: effort 
has been won in the churches, but it still 
remains to be won in the world. They 
now appeal on behalf of missionary enter- 
prise therefore not only to the religious 
faith of the church, but to the good sense 
of all right-thinking men, and at the Con- 
ference, which was the great event of the 
missionary year, there were good grounds 
set forth for making that appeal with 
strong confidence. Speaking as a secular 
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man to secular men and women, I say 
that missionaries represent not only the 
cause of religion, but the cause of hu- 
manity throughout the world. In the 
great push and struggle and impact of 
races, what have we to give in return for 
the misery which we have caused? The 
Anglo-Saxon race go trampling across the 
world, treading under their feet millions 
of weaker mortals in their path. The 
missionaries are the one expiation of much 
of the wrong they have done; and the 
one pledge that they intend to do better 
in the future. These missionaries are the 
true leaders of the great philanthropies of 
civilized mankind. In what beneficent 
movement have they not marched first? 
In the suppression of cruel rites in the 
East Indies, in the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies, in the education of back. 
ward races throughout all countries of the 
world, in denouncing that iniquitous and 
appalling liquor traffic which is now ruin- 
ing the races of Africa; in all these and 
many other movements the missionaries 
have gone before and led the conscience 
of others. In the great struggle now 
being made to put an end to the traffic in 
human flesh and blood inAfrica, who are 
the true leaders? These conspicuous rela- 
tions of missionary workers to the outer 
world, to which the Missionary Confer- 
ence of last year gave so strong an em- 
phasis, carry new responsibilities with 
them. They demand an ever increasing 
measure ot wisdom and knowledge, of self- 
preparation and self-sacrifice on the part 
of the missionaries themselves. Above all, 
these new relations of the missionaries and 
missionary societies to the outer world de- 
mand a larger and deeper charity to their 
fellow-workers and to all men; and among 
the unhappy differences of opinion which 
divide the church at home, it is consoling 
to remember that when Christian men 
and women come to the actual work of 
living the Christian life and preaching the 
Christian faith, the one fact which over- 
shadows all others is not their particular 
nation or language or sect, but their com- 
mon participation in the Gospel of 
Christ.’? C. W. PumpHREY. 
Charlbury, England. 


NEw converts, it is said, are most zeal- 
ous; but they are not always the most 
persevering. If their tempers are warm, 
and they have only been touched on the 
side of their passions, they start eagerly, 
march rapidly, and are full of confiience 
in their own strength. Taey too often 
judge others with little charity, and them- 
selves with little humility. As 
they know their own heart more, they dis- 
cover its deceitfulness, and learn to dis- 
trust themselves. As they become more 
humble in spirit, they become more chari- 
table in judging. As they grow more firm 
in principle, they grow more exact in 
conduct. 


Ir 1s a dangerous presumption to busy 
ourselves in improving others, before we 
have diligently sought our own improve- 
ment. 


[Third mo, 
FPLORENTIUS RADEWIN .* 


“ Being affectionately desirous of you, we 
were willing to have imparted unto you, not 
the Gospel of God only, but also our own 
souls, because ye were dear unto us,”_; 
Thess, ii. 8. 


A sTaR in the same constellation, and 
shining at the same period, was Florentiys 
Radewin, a short sketch of whose saintly 
life, and of the events which led him to 
exchange a worldly career for one of self. 
sacrificing devotion to the service of God 
and man, may fitly succeed that of Gerard 
Groote, with which it was indeed blended. 


He was born in 1350, of opulent pa- 
rents, and in every sense of the word he 
was a true gentleman, courted and highly 
esteemed at the celebrated University of 
Prague, by his friends and fellow-students, 

His prospects for life were flattering, 
but a nobler future than all his dreams of 
selfish ambition could have pictured lay 
before him, for the time was at hand 
when, like the great apostle, he could say 
from the depth of a full heart, ‘ What 
things were gain to me, those I counted 
loss for Christ,” and in consenting to lose 
what the world had to offer, he exchanged 
a corruptityle for an incorruptible crown, 

As in many other instances, the TuRN- 
ING-POINT in his character was in the first . 
place effected through a narrow escape 
from death, which, humanly speaking, 
seemed inevitable. He was on the very 
point of being run over by a chariot, de- 
scending rapidly behind him, where the 
road was too narrow to allow of his re- 
treat. ‘*In‘ that critical moment,’’ says 
his biographer, ‘‘he fled to the Divine 
arm for help, vowing, in a swift moment, 
to give himself to God’s service if He 
should spare him.’”’ He does not seem to 
have known by what means his deliverance 
was accomplished; enough to say his 
prayer was heard, and his life given him 
foraprey. About this time Gerard Groote 
was rousing the country with his heart- 
stirring sermons, and Florentius was trani- 
fixed with his burning words. His course 
was taken ; and from henceforth he stands 
before us in the beautiful picture drawn of 
him by Thomas & Kempis, his close com- 
panion, as one who might truly have said, 
“I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” 

Less than the least in his own eyes, he 
walked humbly and prayerfully with his 
God, living a simple and natural life 
amongst others, full of ‘‘ acts of compas: 
sion towards the poor, the sick and the 
stranger,” and thus following in the steps 
of his Divine Master, who ‘‘ went about 
doing good.” He joined the ‘‘ Brothers 
of Common Life,’ of whom mention has 
been made before, who were held by 00 
monastic vows, but freely banded them: 
selves together as a fraternity, having all 
things in common, and devoted to the 
love of God and their neighbor. 

In the gloomy times of the dark ages, 
when strife was raging in the Church an 


* From “Turning Points in the Lives of Earnest Chris 
tians,’” by Mary E, Beck. 
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jn the world, these retreats were like ‘‘a 
lodge in the vast wilderness” for which 
Cowper sighed, and which indeed, as a 
central light for the diffusion of education, 
for charity to the poor, and for reminding 
man of his higher destiny, we can hardly 
over-estimate. Florentius, though ap- 
pointed a priest by Groote, sorely against 
his will, continued to take his turn as as- 
sistant cook in the kitchen, and enforced, 
both by his example and words, the duty 
of labor and the sin of idleness. ‘‘ Sanc- 
tified labor,’’ he said, ‘*‘ is most useful for 
all spiritual progress. For that charity is 
more pleasing to God, and shines more 
brightly, which proceeds from the sweat 
of the brow, and being sought for in 
honest labor refreshes the indigent.” 


In this ** labor ’’ was comprised that of 
copying the Holy Scriptures and other 
books, which those who were not accus- 
tomed to hard manual work could easily 
practice, and which, in those days, before 
printing was discovered, was an inestim- 
able benefit. 


There seemed to be no labor of love to 
which Florentius did not put his hand and 
heart. Little children shared his care ; 
the afflicted, especially those who suffered 
from any repulsive disease, the poor, the 
feeble, all were welcomed for the love of 
Christ. 


“How good is that man Florentius,” 
these needy ones would say, ‘‘ and how 
good are those brethren dwelling with 
him, who freely give us such things for 
God’s sake!” Nor did this benevolence 
cost them nothing. In a time of special 
distress, one hour beyond the accustomed 
time of their labor was voluntarily added 
that they might earn something more by 
writing, to supply the need of those who 
thronged for help to the door from which 
none were sent empty away. Florentius 
was far more pitiful to others than to him- 
self; his mistake lay in neglecting that 
care for his body which might have pro- 
longed his life. He faded by a slow 
decay of nature, before his time, and it 
seemed as if it was only the earnest prayers 
of the Church which won him back, as it 
were, once and again from the eternal 
world. His ‘dying sayings ” were in 
harmony with his lite and conversation. 
“There is peace, there is spiritual growth, 
where all in fervor of spirit strive to be of 
one mind, and conform themselves in all 
things to the humility of Christ. Remain 
in your humble simplicity, and Christ will 
temain with you.” 

Thus full of the spirit of that Master 
whom he had ‘‘ loved with all his heart ” 
and delighted to serve, he was gently re- 

from ‘*the burden of the flesh,’’ 
and his redeemed spirit ascended to Him 
‘in whose presence there is fulness of 
jy.” The thoughts of his weeping friends 
might well have found expression in 
words akin to those of the well-known 
lines of F. Hemans :— 


“Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now ; 
E’en while with ours thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 
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Dust, to its narrow house beneath, 
Soul, to its place on high ; 
They that have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die.” 
Compiled by permission from ‘‘ Thomas 4 Kempis and 
the Brothers of Common Life,”” by Rev. J. Kettlewell. 
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For Friends’ Review. . 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 





It took long to replace a Heptarchy in 
England by one monarch. France was 
ages in aggregating itself around the is- 
land of Paris in the Seine—Spain waited 
to unify itself till Ferdinand and Isabella 
had pooled their issues—and in our own 
days Germany crystalized around Berlin, 
and Italy around the dynasty of Victor 
Emmanuel. Now, with the greater mo- 
bility of populations, and the immense 
facilities afforded by the locomotive and 
its tunnels, with the intimate relations 
established by commerce and the Inter- 
national Post-office, (that grand organi- 
zation that tends so powerfully to good 
will among men) and the telegraph, can 
we not realize that dream, ‘* Zhe United 
States of Europe?’’ What hinders that 
these States and Kingdoms should coa- 
lesce, as our 13 States did, under a Fed- 
erative Constitution? The area of the 
whole of Europe, including Russia, is but 
3,777,000 square miles, and that of the 
United States of N. America, leaving out 
Alaska, 3,026,000 square miles. Leaving 
out Russia (itself 2,092,000 square miles) 
the area of all the rest of Europe is but 
1,750,000 square miles. Cannot Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria and France, that 
stand four square around Switzerland, 
crystalize upon their common centre, hav- 
ing théir Capital and White House in 
Berne? 

Merchants placard their wares on blank 
walls and even on rocks: would not the 
constant iteration of that hopeful title, 
‘* The United States of Europe,'’ by every 
lover of peace, its being placarded all 
over the Continent, and the frequent re- 
ference to it in books make the idea soak 
into the minds of men and help to hasten 
its consummation ? 

Stories, poems, dramas and novels 
having ‘‘ the confederation of man,’’ the 
parliament of the people, and the ex- 
tinguishment thereby of war, are among 
the means of disseminating this idea. In 
imagination, let us crudely foreshadow 
the organization of the Congress of 
Europe (leaving out Russia): allowing two 
Senators to be elected by the Legislatures 
of each State, we would have about 50 
members of that house; allowing two 
members for each million of inhabitants 
in each State, we would have a House of 
Representatives of about 500 members. 
A Supreme Court consisting of one Judge 
from each State, would have, say 25 
members. An Executive President would 
have his subordinate marshals in each 
country; which in turn might have elec- 
tive Governors or hereditary monarchs as 
their executives. Russia, as well as the 
other States of Europe, could at once dis- 
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arm; that is, it would be a practical dis- 
armament if Europe had but as many 
soldiers (in same ratio) as our nation, At 
once 4,000,000 men could be returned to 
productive industry, and (as shown by 
the essay read by J. S. Jeans before the 
Statistical Society in London) *the burden 
of the taxation of $2,000,000,000 per 
annum be lifted from the people. Machia~ 
velli was lately honored by the Italian 
people for having dreamed the prophetic 
dream of Italian unity 400 years ago; 
but the Italians have bloodied their scute 
cheon by an ill advised war at Massowah,, 
drained their population by taking from it 
700,000 soldiers, and produced thereby a 
deficit of $40,000,000 per annum ! 

It was Prof. Seeley, I think, who first 
told the Peace societies that their efforts 
were fatuous till they had constituted 
‘* The United States of Europe ;’? and if 
he was the first to speak this phrase, 
may he soon be honored by the accom- 
plishment of the idea. Max Muller con- 
tends that we think in words and phrases ; 
at least it is true that by the help of such 
a phrase as this we more quickly conceive 
the idea; it is in fact a whole treatise 
boiled down. What a pregnant phrase 
itis! From where I sit, three old castles. 
are in eye shot: Chillon, in the waters of 
Lake Geneva, at its eastern end; Chatte- 
lard, three miles west of it; and Blonay, 
two miles further. What monuments 
these are of the horrid eras when the peo- 
ple had to have ‘these places of refuge to 
run to from the raids of the Dukes of 
Savoy, whose territory reached the south 
shore of this lake! The Saracens reached 
as far as Vevay, four miles west of us ; 
and descendants from their blood and with 
their names, I am told, are resident here- 
abouts. Along these vine-clad lake shores, 
Julius Czesar and Napoleon drove their 
armies ; and poor little Switzerland with 
a territory (16,000 square miles) about 
one-third of that of Pennsylvania, (46,00@ 
square miles) and a population of about 
three million, about one-third less than 
that of Pennsylvania, has an army of 
200,000 men. (Though all these are not 
atoot, the maintenance of the army is a 
terrible tax) Is it a wonder then that, 
surrounded by these historical mementos,. 
and in view of these facts, one should 
dream of ‘‘ Zhe United States of Europe ?”” 

H. J. Smirx. 


Montreux, Switzerland, 


———— - ewe --______ 


‘* BUILDING ”’ reports that the new build- 
ing law of Berlin is very rigid, and is on the 
most advanced sanitary lines. No building 
can occupy more than two-thirds of the 
ground, nor be higher than the width of 
the street. No building can be occupied 
as a dwelling until six months after it is 
built, and the number of persons to be 
permitted in each sleeping room is to be 
prescribed by the sanitary inspectors, by 
the rule of so many cubic feet of space for 
each person. No unventilated or unlighted 
room is allowed to be used for personal 
occupation. Severe penalties are exacted 
for violation or neglect of the rules. 
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OUR FREE INSTITUTES FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF BRUTALITY AND 
BURGLARY .* 

Walking along one of our down town 
thoroughfayes not many days ago, my at- 
tention was drawn toward a lad, evidently 
an errand boy, who, with head bent 
down, was coming toward me. He mov- 
ed at a very slow pace, as he was intently 
engaged in reading a story paper which 
he held in his left hand, close to his face. 
A similar paper was seen in the square 
parcels’ basket depending from the other 
arm. The story paper was recognized at 
once, by its flashy conspicuous illustra- 
tions, as being identical with others, 
which, an hour or so ago, had been scat- 
tered by the sower of tares in the building 
where my office is located. Its leading 
story—I might say its piece de résistance— 
was of aschool-boy who asserted his man- 
liness, or showed the completeness of his 
knowledge of the art of self-defense, by 
his ‘‘ knock-down arguments,’’ frequently 
repeated, both at a village school and in a 
great city where he ran against detectives 
and desperadoes at every turn. Another 
story, appropriately illustrated. related to 
an untrammelled life on the plains, and 
the shooting of ‘‘ rascally Indians.”” This 
little detail of story paper distribution, 
appears to have received special empha- 
sis since it was noted, in the late repeated 
arrests, about the city, sipgle or in gangs, 
of youthful depredators and house-break- 
ers. One of the accounts, rather more 
startling than the rest, informs us of the 
doings of a twelve year old highwayman, 
armed with a loaded revolver, who was 
arrested (as alleged) for waylaying small 
boys and ‘‘holding the pistol to their 
heads, compelling them to disgorge the 
contents of their pockets.’” A companion 
piece to the foregoing, happening a few 
days later, relates to one ofa party of boys 
who held a pistol at the heads of captive 
school children, while his confederates 
rummaged their pockets. 

In making inquiry into the causes of 
the vendetta or family feud, which has 
found such a lodgment, since the Civil 
war, in parts of West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, and also concerning the 
«*White Caps,’’ which have arisen more 
recently in parts of Ohio and Indiana, the 
agency of literature (if it can be so styled) 
such as above referred to, will need to be 
brought under examination. So also as 
to the probably unorganized, but very 
desperate fraternity of train robbers and 
the assailers of stage coaches. A colpor- 
teur in Southwest Missouri, writing very 
recently to the American Tract Society, 
remarked : ‘** The lives of Jesse James and 
other criminals have been extensively cir- 
culated, and have produced a harvest of 
recklessness and rowdyism, which has 
manifested itself in Sabbath-breaking, dis- 
turbing religious meetings, gaming and in- 
temperance.’’ Recent despatches from 
Durant, Mississippi, report frequent rob- 
beries, by masked highwaymen, of farm- 


“Extract from a pamphlet by Josiah W. Leeds. 





ers who go to the town to sell their cotton, 
and, going into camp on their way home, 
have been way-laid and their money tak- 
en from them. From New York city a 
succession of daring highway robberies was 
reported during the last month of the year 
just past. Fifty suits have been entered 
before an Alderman in Lancaster, Penna., 
charging twenty boys, ranging in age 
from 15 to 20 yeats, with stealing goods 
from stores. The boys were an crganized 
gang. These are but samples of almost 
every day’s records. Very often the lit- 
erature of detectives and thieves is found 
either upon the persons of the juvenile of- 
fenders or at their rendezvous, thus evid- 
encing the directness of the connection. 
Officials in charge of prisons and juve- 
nile reformatories, and interested visitors 
to such institutions, have furnished a great 
deal of affirmative testimony touching the 
agency of trashy literature of the dime 
novel sort in producing overt delinquents. 

It is probably not often that the utter- 
ances of that comic paper, ‘‘ Punch,’’ are 
cited in behalf of public morals, but, a 
few weeks ago (as quoted in ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian,’’ of London) the journal in question 
remarked as follows, with much serious- 
ness and wisdom, concerning the teaching 
of brutality as derivable from the bill- 
boards: ‘‘ Is it not within the bounds of 
probability that to the highly colored pic- 
torial advertisements to be seen on almost 
all the boardings of London, vividly re- 
presenting sensational scenes of murders, 
exhibited as ‘the great attractions’ of cer- 
tain dramas, the public may be to a cer- 
tain extent indebted for the horrible 
crimes in Whitechapel? We say it most 
seriously ; imagine the effect of the gigan- 
tic pictures of violence and assassination 
by knife and pistol on the morbid*imagi- 
nation of unbalanced minds. These hid- 
eous picture-posters are a blot on our civ- 
ilization.”’ 

And if this judgment as to the picture- 
posters on the doardings be well taken, 
does it not equally or with greater force 
apply to the stage-boards themselves, 
whereon these very realistic blood-curd- 
ling and brutalizing dramas are enacted to 
the life. 

But it is by no means necessary to go 
to London to be confronted with startling 
examples of these brutalizing representa- 
tions. Here in the ‘*City of Brotherly 
Love,” founded by Penn in deeds of 
peace and with many prayers, have been 
exhibited at one time and within a few 
days of the writing of this, advertisments 
of three of the theatres, which are of the 
brutal character referred to. Especially 
horrible was that which emanated from 
the Grand Opera House, North Broad 
Street, in which a man, terribly excited, 
was shown clutching an opponent by the 
throat with his left hand, while, with the 
right, a dirk with a foot length of blade 
was held over the uncovered head of his 
antagonist, and beneath were the words, 
‘‘Why don’t I rid the world of this wicked 
man.” Similar ones, issued by the Nat- 
ional Theater, were to be seen on the ex- 
tensive boardings on Broad Street, nearly 


opposite the Central High School. Such 
representations have been common there 
but they present by no means an elevating 
or refining spectacle for the contemplation 
of hundreds of lads who are receiving their 
education over the way at the public ex. 
pense, nor are they healthily suggestive to 
the multitude of operatives of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and other large manu- 
facturing establishments in the immediate 
neighborhood. The same may be said 
likewise of the posters issued at the same 
time by the Standard Theater on South 
Street, where, in a neighborhood noted 
beyond most other localities of the city, 
for drunken, disorderly murderous affrays, 
such portrayals must be well calculated to 
incite to bloody deeds. 

The Boston Journal, discoursing upon 
the general subject of the allowance ac. - 
corded in that city to debasing show-bills 
and papers in public places, makes one or - 
two pertinent deductions such as the 
writer of this has frequently advznced. 
‘¢ We allow youth,’’ it says, ‘* to become 
accustomed to suggestions which are 
forced upon them in spite of their shield of 
innocence; we permit every little periodical 
stand to show advertisements and publica- 
tions which should never be left to contam- 
inate the press or the public ; we close our 
eyes to a thousand methods by which curio- 
sity isstimulated before reason has attained 
strength of control ; and then we won- 
der why such pure and precious things as 
children should grow tosuch perverse and 
wicked maturity. We shrink from the 
name of an Index Expurgatorius. Why 
do we not, then, take the primary meas- 
ures which would make it unnecesary? 
In the present state of affairs we cannot 
help thinking it would be a blessed inven- 
tion.”’ 

About three years ago, here in Phila- 
de)phia, as a result of special appeals to 
the City Councils and the Public Build- 
ings’ Commissioners, the ‘‘ police papers” 
and, afterward, the dime novels and other 
demoralizing literature were removed from 
the City Hall news-stands. Similarly, the 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury upon 
complaint made, ordered the removal of 
the ** police papers ’’ from the Post-office 
stand, and, cpon further representations, 
banished the stand altogether. It has 
therefore seemed to me, that the most 
practical and sensible way of dealing with 
the news stand problem, at least, is to 
issue permits to the venders, which shall 
be revocable if they expose or offer for 
sale any debasing or brutalizing literature. 
Meanwhile, the teaching of the kind re- 
ferred to has been conveyed to the young 
in an especially dangerous manner by the 
manufacturers and dealers in cigarettes, 
who, not content with furnishing the 
means for undermining the physical health 
of the children, have relentlessly and sys 
tematically devised most shameless methods 
for polluting their minds, and hence of 
destroying their immortal souls. Tw 
back, for the present, by reason of the 
general outcry which was raised against 
them, from issuing the. vile photographs 
with the cigarette packages, the manulac- 
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turers have lately been supplying the pic- 
tures of prize fighters—thereby following 
the lead of the twin ‘ police papers’’ 
which have become so notorious in the 
propaganda of debasement. 

Again, the teaching of savagery is finely 
jllustrated in the ‘* Wild West” perform- 
ances, concerning which I quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph from my published essay 
on the Theatre : 

‘Six child burglars, nine to twelve 
years of age, were arrested ia Paterson, 
New Jersey. They constituted a regularly 
organized band, and when arrested were 
on their way from a cheap theatre. What 
will they have probably seen at the cheap 
theatre? This flishy advertisement sheet 
(which claims a circulation of five hun- 
dred thousand), profusely illustrated with 
pictures of brigand looking heroes and 
Indians dashing headlong over the plains, 
will tell us. It is an invitation to the play 
of ‘ Buffalo Bill’s Wild West—America’s 
National Entertainment,’ giving details of 
‘the startling and soul stirring attack on 
the Deadwood mail-coach by Indians,’ 
and a promise of marvelous representa- 
tions of free life on the frontier, well cal- 
culated to turn the heads of most boys 
and set them upon lives of adventure and 
crime. That this story and play have had 
precisely this effect, the late abundant po- 
lice captures of lads going West with 
stolen money in their pockets, pistols and 
knives in their belts, and dime novels and 
pictures of actors as part of their limited 
baggage, sufficiently attest.” 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Y. M C. AssociaTions.—The Twenty- 
eighth International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
North America will be held in Philadel- 
phia, May 8-12, 1889. 

All Associations, entitled under the 
Rules of the Convention to representation, 
are earnestly requested to send delegates. 

A circular will shortly be issued by the 
Philadelphia Association, embracing mat- 
ters of detail within its prov.nce, including 
the reception and entertainment of dele- 
gates. 

No Association; organized or reorgan- 
ized since the Portland Convention (July, 
1869), is entitled to representation unless 
it has the test of active membership pre. 
scribed by that Convention in the follow- 
ing resolution : 

‘* Resolved, That the Associations or- 
ganized after this date shall be entitled to 
representation in future conferences of the 
associated Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations of North America, on condition 
that they be severally composed of young 
Men in communion with evaogelical 
churches (provided that in places where 
the Associations are formed by a single 
denomination, members of other denomi- 
Nations are not excluded therefrom), and 
active membership and the right to hold 
office be conferred only upon young men 
who are members in good standing in 
vangelical churches ; and we hold those 


churches to be evangelical which, main- 
taining the Holy Scriptures to be the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice do be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ (the only 
begotten of the Father, King of kings and 
Lord of lords, in whom dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily, and who 
was made sin for us, though knowing no 
sin, bearing our sins in His own body on 
the tree), as the only name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be 
saved from everlasting punishment.’’— 
From a Circular. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SocIETY.—Since the 
last meeting of the Board, intelligence has 
been received of the death of Dr. Isaac G. 
Bliss, which occurred at Assiout, Upper 
Egypt, on Saturday, February 16th. A 
severe attack of gastric fever last October 
kept Dr. Bliss a prisoner at his home in 
Scutari for some weeks, and after his re- 
covery the damp, chilly air of Constanti- 
nople increased the bronchial and ca- 
tarrhal trouble from which he has suffered 
for several years. Letters written nine 
days after his arrival speak of an unusual 
dampness in Egypt, which had affected 
him unfavorably, but had not excited any 
apprehension that his end was near. 

Dr. Bliss received his appointment as 
Agent for the Levant in the autumn of 
1857, and, having reached Constantinople 
in January, 1858, has completed a service 
of more than thirty-one years, in which 
period the entire membership in the Board 
of Managers has been changed. — Cireu/ar. 


THE NAZARENES.—In Southern Hun- 
gary and Servia a body of Christians, 
under the name of Nazarenes, or Follow- 
ers of Christ, has sprung up during the 
last fifty years, recruited almost entirely 
from the poor and ignorant, but yet 
marked by much earnestness, spiritnality, 
and simple adherence to Scripture truth. 
The movement appears to have arisen in 
Switzerland, and to have spread to Hun- 
gary before the year 1848 The sect 
early came into conflict with the authori- 
ties, but persecution only increased its 
numbers. It has always been difficult to 
ascertain the true strength of the Naza- 
renes, but in 1875 there were between 
sixty and seventy congregations of them 
in Hungary, and the Hungarian Minister 
for worship estimated their numbers at 
from 6000 to 10,000. 


BuDDHIST Missions —Shall we simply 
smile as we hear of a Buddhist Mission to 
Christian lands? Is it a mere craze of 
theirs that in Japan they have started a 
missionary magazine, Zhe B-jou of Asia, 
written in English, for English readers? 
In this periodical we are told that ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity is now rapidly declining in Europe 
and America, and is losing its influence 
upon the social life.’’ It prints. letters 


from several persons in the United States, | 


describing ‘‘the hollowness of Christi- 
anity,’’ and setting forth the fitness of 
Buddhism for the Western nations. Is all 
this to be treated as worthy only of con- 
tempt? In us it excites sorrow, as we 
think of the kind of Christianity tnat has 
been presented to the Buddhists. Picture 





religion. 
nation more ripe for Christianity than 





it to your minds—as it must strike, for ex- 
ample, the Buddhists of India and China— 
a huge military system, with one hand 
forcing opium upon the Chinese, regard- 
less of the misery resulting from the traf- 
fic; with the other protecting the sellers 
of vile alcoholic drinks. As if this were 
not enough, they see Christianity erecting 
houses of ill fame and licensing prostitu- 
tion ; so that a poor Indian harlot came to 
a missionary and wished to be baptized 
into the Christian faith, ignorant that her 
sinful life was any infringement of the 
Christian ethics. We are not here speak- 
ing of wicked actions done by Englishmen 
in their own self-interest, but of the policy 
for which our Government and both our 
political parties are responsible. 
abominations have been advocated by men 
of rank and of high religious profession. 
No wonder Buddhists think Christianity is 


These 


‘* losing its influence upon social life,” as 


they see the sublime precepts of Christ so 
utterly ignored.—Messiah's Kingdom. 


“‘EpucaTep Inp1a is ‘looking for a 
»? «¢ There never was a heathen 


India.”” While not wishing to endorse 


all Mr. Caine’s views in his letters in the 


Birmingham Duily Post, these are facts 


which those who know India best will be 
least likely to dispute. 
how many of the 1500 delegates at the re- 
cent National Congress were Christians, 


We cannot say 


for the returns are not yet published, but 
while at Madras last year out of 607 dele- 
gates only 11 were Christians, at least half 
the delegates on both occasions have been 
educated in missionary schools, and are 
thoroughly well grounded in the truths of 
Christianity. In all the great cities of 
India you may now meet audiences of 
from 50c to 2000 Hindus, as well able to 
appreciate an English speaker as any in 
Manchester, Birmingham, or Glasgow. 
The educated Hindu is eager to learn 
more, and reads with avidity all English 
political literature. With this he almost 
necessarily learns to despise his ancient 
faith and distrust his ancient caste. One 
of the brightest and most promising of the 
students of the Lahore College aptly de- 
scribed the sentiments of his class fellows, 
‘We do not believe in Hinduism. We 
have no religion now. We are looking 
for a religion.” Christ and Christianity 
must eventually drive out all the other 
religions of the world; and on all hands 
there are abundant signs that the leaven 
of western education, the influence of ba- 
zaar preaching, and the enormous sale of 
the Bible itself, are working on the foul 
mass of corrupt idolatry that weighs down 
the whole national life of India.—/riend 
of Missions. 





<-  - 


Ir 1s the greatest madness to be a Ayfo- 
crite in religion. The world will hate 
thee because a Christian even in appear- 
ance ; and God will hate thee because 
so only in appearance; and thus, hav- 
ing the hatred of both, thou shalt have 


no comfort in either. 
—Bishop Hall. 
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FRienDs’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.—The 
number for First Month opens with an 
editorial article upon William Edward 
Forster. It is said that ‘‘ On the roll of 
remarkable men who have been members 
of the Society of Friends, few more than 
W. E. Forster have maintained ‘ that char- 
acter for independence, for truthfulness, 
for vigor, courage, for purity,’ which, in 
the words of Canon Westcott, have mark- 
ed the followers of George Fox. . . . Al- 
though on the occasion of his marriage 
he was separated from the Society, ac- 
cording to the usages then in vogue, no 
careful reader of his biography can fail to 
note how strong a hold the religious prin- 
ciples in which he was trained had upon 
him through life.” 

T. Wemyss Reid’s Life of W. E. Fors- 
ter is, in the article before us, fully re- 
viewed. It gives, first, an interesting ac- 
count of William Forster, who 


‘*In spite of many natural disadvan- 
tages, was destined to become one of the 
most distinguished and successful minis- 
ters of the religious body to which he be- 
longed, crowning his remarkable life of 
apostolic devotion and self-sacrifice with a 
martyr’s death, whilst on an Anti-slavery 
mission in the United States of America. 
. - - The Divine Love for man was his 
favorite theme in preaching. It was to 
the tenderness and long-suffering of the 
Father that he sought to draw the atten- 
tion of those whom he addressed. 


‘* While devoted to the service of God 
and of the poor, he had the deepest love 
for his own kindred, and above all for his 
son, with whom his relations throughout 
life were of a peculiarly frank and tender 
character. Father and son were bound 
together, indeed, by ties of almost bro- 
therly confidence and affection ; the beau- 
tiful modesty, which was at all times one 
of William Forster’s distinguishing char- 
acteristics, leading him in converse with 
his son to put aside all those airs of supe- 
rior wisdom and kindly patronage which 
are usually to be found in the bearing of 
even the most devoted parents towards 
their offspring. . . . The good man’s in- 
terest in the question of slavery began al- 
most in his childhood, and to him be- 
longed the credit of having first inspired 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton with zeal in 
the cause of abolition. . . . It was a visit 
paid by himself and Stephen Grellet to 
Newgate, which led to the introduction of 
Elizabeth Fry to the scene of her future 
labors.”’ 


Next we are told of William Forster’s 
introduction to the families of the Gur- 
neys and Buxtons. 
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‘‘In the first he found a congenial 
friend, who was as a brother to him 
throughout his life, Joseph John Gurney. 
From the family of the Buxtons he re- 
ceived his chief earthly treasure, the wife 
whose character was the fitting counter- 
part and supplement of his own.” 

The romance of his attachment and 
marriage with Anna Buxton is then gra- 
phically described. 

‘‘ Beautiful in face, and handsome in 
figure, she was yet more attractive from 
the brightness and sweetness of her spirit, 
the grace and vivacity of her manner. ». . 
Anna and her young brothers and sister 
often passed their holidays at the beautiful 
home of their grandmother, near Wey- 
mouth, the favorite summer resort of 
George III. The king and the royal 
family were frequent visitors at Belfield, 
the residence of Mrs. Buxton; and it is 
recorded that the grace and beauty of 
Anna attracted the kindly admiration of 
the venerable monarch, for whom she 
never ceased to tetain a sort of filial rever- 
ence and love.’’ 

The fashionable world soon lost its 
power to charm, and deep religious im- 
pressions altered the whole character of 
her life. She joined the Society of Friends, 
and became closely associated with Wm. 
Forster, in self-denying labors for the ben- 
efit of others. There were two points of 
mutual interest which helped to draw 
them together—a strong love for the an? 
mal creation, with a keen sensitiveness as 
to needless infliction of pain; and a deep 
interest which both took from very early 
life in the great Anti-slavery movement.” 

‘* It may be interesting to quote the fol- 
lowing passage from ‘ The Life of William 
Forster,’ by B. Seebohm: ‘She (Anna 
Buxton) was only one of an interesting 
little band of young discipies who, about 
the’ same time, and under similar circum- 
stances, had a mighty change wrought in 
their hearts and in their lives by the power 
of the same Spirit. The world, with all 
its blandishments and allurements, could 
no longer hold them in bondage. Nor is 
it easy now to estimate the influence for 
good which they were enabled, through 
Divine grace, to shed around them, in the 
Church and in the world. Of this num- 
ber was Elizabeth Fry, her sister Priscilla 
Gurney, and her brothers Samuel and 
Joseph John Gurney, Hannah C. Gurney 
(afterwards Backhouse), and Maria Bar- 
clay (afterwards Fox), with others of the 
Earlham and of the Grove families, and 
of the descendants of the Apologist. They 
all ‘ put their hands to the plough’ about 
the same time, and none of them ‘looked 
back.’ ” 


Mention is then made of the somewhat 
strict but salutary discipline of W. Forster’s 
government of his son’s youthful life ; of 
the latter’s refusal of a place in his uncle’s 
brewery, ‘‘ because he could not consci- 
entiously adopt brewing as a means of 
livelihood ; and his entering into the wool- 
stapling business instead; his early grap- 
pling with the social problems involved in 


the massing together of large working 
populations. 


‘* He became acquainted with Robert 
Owen and Thomas Cooper, whose opin. 
ions he mastered with avidity, although 
not endorsing all their views. Still he 
sided sufficiently with the Chartist leaders 
to alarm his friends. These were stormy 
times, and Forster threw himself into the 
agitation with his accustomed courage and 
fearlessness of consequences. He could 
not do things by halves, nor did he con- 
fine himself to speaking in favor of the 
masses. At an election he one day headed 
a troop of rough Irishmen and Chartists, 
in an expedition to release some Liberal 
voters locked up by the Tories in an upper 
room of a public house to keep them from 
voting. 

** At length his friends became anxious, 
and his banker threatened to withdraw 
his confidence. But so little did Forster 
heed all this in taking what he believed to 
be the right course, that shortly afterwards 
we find him attending a meeting of Chart. 
ists, and ‘ roaring from the top of a wagon 
to six or eight thousand people for three. 
quarters of an hour.’ His main object in 
this was to inculcate moral persuasion, 
and to prevent a popular outbreak.” 


Amongst W. E. Forster’s friends at this 
time were John Sterling, F. Denison Mau- 
rice, and Thomas Carlyle. The last 
named of these had a great influence over 
him. He was'led to feel the necessity of 
sifting his faith, to get a firm foothold of 
strong convictions. ‘Our belief,’’ he 
said, ‘‘if we do not, as Coleridge said, 
merely “believe that we believe,’ ought to 
be wound round our very heart-strings, 
and always present in our thoughts, and 
evident in all our words and deeds; but 
to attain such a faith as this, I suppose, 
both earnest, humble prayer and hard 
struggling thought are needed.”” W. E. 
Forster’s marriage with the daughter of 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, was 4 
very happy union. 

In his Parliamentary career, the great 
work of W..E. Forster’s life was the Act 
which gave to the people of England a 
national system of Education. He had 
to differ from some of his best friends, in 
maintaining strenuously his conviction that 
the teaching of religion, as set forth in the 
Bible, must always form a part of common 
school education. 

Being brought, in 1870, by his official 
position, into personal intercourse with 
the Queen, a mutual regard resulted; as 
was shown afterwards by the Queen in 4 
letter of condolence to his widow on the 
occasion of his death. 

We must hasten over this sketch, re- 
gretting our want of space to dwell on the 
share W. E. Forster was called upon to 
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take in the government of Ireland. This 
task was assumed under a sense of stern 
duty. He had, when quite young, been 
associated with his father in ameliorating 
the sufferings of the Irish poor. His 
strong wish was to promote the reconcili- 
ation of the Irish people to the English 
rule. Impossible as it proved for this to 
be accomplished by him at that time, 


««Qne fact comes out clearly through 
all these terrible times—that of a noble, 
self-sacrificing nature, bent on accomplish- 
ing the best, regardless of personal con- 
siderations, struggling with insurmount- 
able difficulties. But the tide was too 
strong to stem; and on the 4th April, 
1882, Forster wrote thus to Mr. Glad- 
stone: ‘If now, or at any future time, 
you think that from any cause it would be 
to the advantage of the public service, or 
to the good of Ireland that I should re- 
sign, most unreservedly place my resig- 
nation in your hands.’ This was not ac- 
cepted, and when eventually he did re- 
sign, and when immediately afterwards 
the world was horrified by the murders of 
Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke in the 
Phoenix Park, Forster went straight to Mr. 
Gladstone, and offered to return to Dub- 
lin that evening to fill the vacancy. He 
knew even then that his own was the life 
really aimed at.’’ 


A touching account is quoted from a 
record by his wife, of his severe illness in 
the early part of 1886: 


“This morning I went into his room at 
five o’clock, and found him awake; he 
had had a wakeful night. I asked if I 
should repeat some hymns to soothe him 
to sleep; he said he was going to ask me. 
After I had repeated several, he asked me 
tokneel down. I knelt close beside him, 
and he began to pray in a trembling, 
solemn voice, like one speaking his real 
thoughts to One unseen. The whole bur- 
den and heart of it was, ‘ Lord, I believe, 
help Thou mine unbelief.’ I can only 
put down fragments. . . . Towards the 
tnd he prayed, ‘ Whether Thou art pleased 
to raise me up, and enable me to serve my 
country again, or whether my work in 
Parliament is to be closed, help me to try 
and serve my country, or help me to bear 
i’. . . All through, it was the strong 
tason and the humble spirit both laid 
open before the God to whom he 
poke, and the burden still was, ‘ Lead 
me, and give me light.’ Atanother time, 
iter repeating the hymn, ‘Star of the 


East, whose beacon light,’ in a low but. 


teady voice, he began to pray for Ireland 
md for this country with great earnest- 
tes. . .. This afternoon, January 15th, 
Itead him a letter I had had from Mr. 
Tuke, in which he said that he thought 
Mr. Forster would like to know that in the 
Friends’ Meeting for Sxfferings his re- 
covery had been earnestly prayed for. My 
beloved husband was greatly moved. ‘The 
Church of my fathers has not forgotten 


‘Me!’ he said, bursting into tears. He did 
























not recover his usual calmness for some 
time.” 

National honor was done to William E, 
Forster by a fpudlic funeral service in 
Westminster Abbey ; although his remains 
were interred in the Friends’ burial ground 
at Burley. The grand lesson of his life, 
as the Editor says, was, ‘‘ Be rea/.’”’ 

‘*Chess: A Christmas Masque,’’ is the 
subject of the next article in this number 
of the Examiner. It is agreeably dealt 
with by Thomas Hodgkin. The Poem,, 
written by Louis Tylor, gives a number of 
character and class studies, some from 
the Middle Ages, some from modern 
times, introduced under the names of 
pieces on the chess-board. Thomas Hodg- 
kin recognizes in it ‘‘ the voice of a spirit 
feeling deeply the doubts and difficulties 
of the age in which we live, but holding 
fast through all to the one soul-satisfying 
solution of those doubts, and alleviation 
of those difficulties, the revelation of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.’’ 

Here we must leave, for the present, 
this number of the Quarterly. 
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THE REJECTED SON. 
Mark xit. 1-12, 


LESSON 11. 


Parallel accounts—Matt. xxi. 33-46; Luke xx. 9-19. 


Gotpen Text.— He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not.”"—John i, 11, 


This parable was spoken on the second 
day after the triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem. On the intervening day Christ had 
expelled the buyers and sellers from the 
Temple (ch. xi. 15-18), thereby still fur- 
ther arousing the anger of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. On this morning they had al- 
ready angrily questioned Him as to the 
authority by which He interfered with 
their arrangements in these matters. (ch. 
xi. 27.) He replied by another question 
which, had they answered it truly, would 
have given them the information they 
claimed to desire ; for they knew in their 
own hearts that John was a prophet sent 
by God, 1n fact they had at first admitted 
as much (see Matt. iii. 7 and xxi. 30), and 
John had told them that Jesus was sent 
by God. Then to these angry priests 
(the High Priest himself being probably 
present. See ch. xi. 27.) Jesus spoke 
three parables—only one of which (the 
‘ second) is given by Mark. See Matt. xxi. 
28-46; xxii. 14. 

1. And he began to speak unto them by 
parables. ‘To the priests and rulers, but 
also to the people. Luke xx. 9. A cer- 
tain man. Called ‘a householder.’’ Matt. 
xxi. 33. Planted a vineyard. The em- 
blem of a vine stock ora vineyard plant- 
ed by God is continually applied to the 
Jewish nation all through the Old Testa- 
ment. (Deut. xxxii. 32; Ps. lxxx. 8-16; 


Is. xxvii. 1-6; Jer. ii. 21 ; Ezek. xv. 1-6; 
xix, 10; Hos. x. 1.) ‘The vine stock 
often appears on the Maccabean coins as 
the emblem of Palestine. Sometimes too 
the bunch of grapes and the vine leaf.””— 
Trench. And set an hedge about it. The 
vineyards were always securely hedged, 
either by the close-set prickly pear or by 
stone walls. (Prov. xxiv. 31; Nam. 
xxii. 24; Is. v. 5.) Palestine was sepa- 
rated by natural boundaries of mountain, 
sea and desert from the surrounding na- 
tions. The close fence of the Law also 
cut off the people from their heathen 
neighbors. (Num. xxiii. 9; Deut. xxxiii. 
28.) Thus God who knows the needs of 
His Church and of the individual mem- 
bers of it, still hedges about every vine- 
yard which He plants. And digged a place 
for the wine fat. Or, wine vat. Rev. 
Vers., ‘‘ wine press.” ‘It was customary 
to place the troughs, in which the grapes 
were trodden and into which the juice 
flowed after being trodden, out in a pit 
dug for the purpose. Spiritually this may 
designate all those special providences 
which lead to the utilizing of the fruit for 
the blessing of others. Perhaps trial 
would specially be the wine press, but 
calls for service generally might be in- 
cluded. And built a tower. For the 
watchman in charge of the vineyard, who 
must remain always at his post day and 
night until the grapes are gathered, ‘< for 
wild beasts (Cant. ii. 15) will devour and 
destroy and men will steal.”’ See Ez. iii. 
17. Let it out to husbandmen. As is 
still frequently done in the East, the rent 
being payment in kind. The husbandmen 
were the priests and teachers under the 
Levitical dispensation. See v. 12. Inan 
individual application of the Parable the 
husbandman would be the man himself 
whom God has made accountable for a 
fruitful vineyard of natural talent, and 
gracious opportunities. And went into a 
Jar country. ‘This represents the fact 
that the special manifestations of God in 
miracles and revelation, as in the time of 
Moses and the prophets, had not been 
made for a longtime. ‘ God stands aloof 
td give us room to grow.’ ’’—Peloubet. 

2. And at the season. God is not un- 
reasonable, so He gives the divinely 


,ordained Jaw time to exert its benignant 


influence before He sends for the fruits 
which He has a right to expect. He 
sent... @ servant. This “servant” 
with the others, vs. 4, 5, were the 
prophets who were raised up for particu- 
lar missions. For us they would mean 
some particular providence that calls for 
the manifestation of particular grace. That 
he might receive. . . of the fruit. ‘ For 
every vineyard entrusted to us, every 
privilege and blessing, God has a right to 
expect from us the fruits in the season 
thereof.”"—Peloubet. See Gal. v. 22, 23; 
Eph. v. 9; Phil.i. 11; Heb. xiii. 15. 

3. They caught him and beat him. The 
growth of the outrage is clearly traced, 
especially by Mark. Matthew does not 
speak of any of the messengers being 
killed, reserving that supreme outrage for 
the son. 
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4. And again. The patience of the 
householder so far exceeding anything that 
would be met with in any ordinary life is 
a true picture of the infinite Jong suf- 
fering of our God. See Jer. aliv. 4; Il 
Chron. xxxvi. 15. 

5. And many others ; beating some, and 
Rilling some. ‘‘ That the past ingratitude 
of the peuple is not painted here in colors 
a whit too dark, see Jer. xx. 1, 23 xxxvii. 
15; 1 Kin. xviii. 13; xix. 14; xxii. 24- 
27; IL Kin. vi. 31; xxi. 16; II Chron. 
xxiv. 19-22; Acts vii. 52; Heb. ii. 37, 
38." — Trench. 

6. Having yet therefore one son. Christ 
makes the distinction between theson and 
the servants most clearly marked. is 
well beloved. See Matt. iii. 7; xvii. 5; 
John xv. 9; xvii. 23, 26. They will reve- 
rence my son. Spoken as to what would 
naturally be expected. 

4. This is the heir. Heb. i. 2. This 
was He to whom the inheritance rightfully 
belonged. We can scarcely believe that 
the Jews said to themselves, ‘‘ This is the 
Messiah, come let us kill Him.’’ Yet they 
were certainly told the truth distinctly. 
They did understand that if Christ tri- 
umphed their authority would be set aside. 
And the inheritance shall be ours: It 
they could but get rid of Christ and His 
claims they thought they could recover 
their hold upon the popular mind and 
continue in the enjoyment of their old 
power. So to-day, men think they can 
set aside Christ and themselves Jossess 
the inheritance, not understanding the 
heavenly entail which has foreordained 
that it is only through Christ, the God 
man, that mankind can inherit the divine 
naiure. Eph. i. 5, 11 and 12; 1 Peter i. 

. 2-4; If Peter i. 3, 4. 

8. And cast him out of the vineyard. 
Heb. xiii. 12. 

9. What shall therefore the Lord of the 
vineyard do? Matt. xxii. 41 makes the 
Jews themselves give the answer. The 
answer was a terrible one, and yet so ob- 
viously just, that even if they perceived 
His meaning they must perforce give it. 
He will come and destroy the husbandmen. 
Pr. i. 24, 31; Is. v. 5,7; Dan. ix. 26. 
“«Tt was a simple matter of justice. And 
yet the justice was so terrible that the 
people, who seem first to have caught a 
glimpse of Jesus’ meaning, cried out God" 
forbid, when they saw their rulers thus 
condemning themselves.’’—Pe/oubet. Luke 
xx. 16 And will give the vineyard unto 
others. Jer. xvii. 4; also, see Matt. xxii. 
43, where Christ tells them beyond the pos- 
sibility of a misunderstanding that He is 
speaking of them. Cf. I Kings xii. 1-7; 
xx. 38-41; also Acts xiii. 46; xviii. 6; 
xxvii. 28, 

10. Zhe stone which the builders re- 
jected. A quotation from the same 118th 
Psalm which had been quoted from when 
He was entering Jerusalem. Cf. Acts iv. 
11; I Peter ii. 7. The rejection of the 
stone corresponds exactly to the killing of 
the heir, and the metaphor is changed in 
order to set forth the truth that the heir, 
though slain, shall yet be King, and shall 
Himself execute judgment. Zhe same ts 
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become the head of the corner—t. é., the 
chiéf corner stone ; namely, the one upon 
which the whole building rests. The 
simile is with one of those huge stones 
prepared in the quarries for Solomon’s 
Temple, and destined to occupy the corner 
place where the main walls are joined to- 
gether. This stone the builders reject, 
and attempt to construct the temple with- 
out it. ‘* The stone is the whole kingdom 
and power of the Messiah summed up ip 
Himself.”—A/ford. Acts iv. 12; I Cor. 
xv. 25: read also Matt. xxii. 44. 

11. This is the Lord’s doing and it is 
‘marvellous in our eyes.” Is. lv.8,9. ** The 
great corner stones in all world famous 
causes have been stones which the builders 
rejected—e. g., unpopular principles, un- 
welcome truths, unconventional, but con- 
‘secrated men.” —G/over. I Cor. 1. 23-29 

12. And they sought to lay hold of him 
—4i. ¢., to arrest Him. Henceforth they 
attempted to make no more terms with 
Christ. Blindly they went on to do the 
very thing of which He had just told them, 
still imagining that they cou/d crush Him. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The central truth is so plain that it 
will almost teach itself, as the lesson is 
taught. For practical application, bring 
out the character of Christ as the Son of 
God clothed with divine power, the heir 
of all things, yet taking upon Him the na- 
ture of man, in order that man might 
through Him inherit the kingdom of God. 

2. In rejecting Him we reject the only 
hope of salvation. 

3. Christ will have the victory, and 
only those who accept Him as their King 
can reign with Him. 


annem ibianenincnesstinenammneass 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Mr. Spurgeon preaching in his Taber- 
nacle from Lamentations i. 12, applied 
the same to the sufferings of Christ. * Is 
it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 
behold and see if there be any sorrow like 
my sorrow, which is done unto me where. 
with the Lord hath afflicted mein the day 
of His fierce anger.’’ ‘* Look at this 
throng,” remarked Mr. Spurgeon, ‘in the 
course of his sermon; ‘‘ come here any 
Sunday night or morning throughout the 
year and it isthe same. How come the 
people? To see a man in fine raiment ? 
We have no millinery. To listen to sweet 
tunes of music and the strains of an organ ? 
We have none of it. What come they 
for—to hear an orator? Far fromit: I 
have never aimed at. oratory, nor desired 
it. Ihave preached Christ from my very 
soul, and the people throng the house, 
and always will when Christ is fully 
preached, for men want a Saviour. We 
hold the people by no magic, but the name 
of Christ.’’ Towards the close of his dis- 
course, the delivery of which occupied 
Jifty five minutes, Mr. Spurgeon said he 
knew no man he would change lots with 
so long as he had a chance to tell abroad 
the fame and name ot Christ.—Zngiish 
Paper. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Instrustions to Christian Converts. By 
Doucan CrarK, M. D., Protessor of Bibli. 
cal Instruction in Earlham College, Au. 
thor of ‘Offices of the Holy Spirit,” 
‘*Christ our Sanctification,” &c. Chi. 
cago: Publishing Association of Friends, 
1889. 18mo, pp. 132. 

Receiving this book with a request to 
review it, we have read it carefully ; wish- 
ing and hoping to find it to be all that 
might be desired as a manual, and entitled 
to unqualified commendation. 

The themes treated of are well desig. 
nated in the list of Contents: I. Be Defi. 
nite. II. Be Diligent. III. Be Faithful. 
IV. Be Patient. V. Be Holy. VI. Be 
Filled. VII. Be Established. 

Dr. Clark’s style is that of an able 
writer of large experience; clear, ani- 
mated, persuasive, and impressive. One 
who is interested in the subject may, as 
the present writer did, read this book 
through, without weariness, at a single 
sitting. Yet it affords much matter for 
thought, it is not superficial. A great 
deal of excellent counsel is given to young 
converts, 

Under the heads ‘‘ Be Definite, Be Dili. 
gent, Be Faithful, Be Patient,” we meet 
with good, warm, encouraging words, 
such as are likely to be helpful not only 
to beginners but also to those who have 
been long travelling in the way of Chris- 
tian life. As fitting and needful as any, 
is the theme ‘‘ Be Holy.’’ It is with ex- 
treme regret that our words cannot, on 
this and the succeeding chapter, ‘Be 
Filled,” be those of nnlimited commenda- 
tion. 

Holiness is said by Dr. Clark to be 
‘¢ that state of heart which results from the 
destruction or removal of inbredsin. This 
last is called in the Bible the flesh—the car- 
nal mind—the old man—and the body of 
sin—while by modern theologians it is 
termed depravity or original sin.” Yes, 
the Bible speaks of the flesh, the carnal 
mind, the old man, and once (Romans 
vi. 6) of the body of sin. But nowhere 
does the Bible speak of original sin, or of 
inbred sin. These terms are inventions of 
modern theologians. 

In the chapter on holiness, justification 
is said to consist in washing away our sé 
in the blood of Jesus, ‘‘ but as for sé it 
still remains in the heart.’”” Now sin 1s 
defined by Paul to be ¢vansgression of the 
Jaw ; and John says, ‘* that which is born 
of God sinneth not.”’. He who, by 
abiding in the grace of God, keeps.the old 
man, the flesh, the carnal mind, so 10 
subjection as mot to transgress the pure 
law of God, sinnetk not. He may still 
have left tendencies belonging to his na- 
ture, which have grown strong by sinful 
indulgence before regeneration. But there 
is no such thing as inbred sin, apart from 
transgression, in heart or in act, in “ justl- 
fied but not sanctified ” believers. Here 
we come upon ground which has been 
gone.over so often on these pages, that to 
dwell on it in protestation may become 4s 
wearisome to readers as listening to the 
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reiterated preaching of the theory pro- 

tested against has become to many hearers. 

We find (page 95) Dr. Clark saying in this 
book, as hitherto elsewhere, that ‘‘ entire 
sanctification, like justification, is a sudden 

and an instantaneous work.’’ We must, 

consequently, aver, that this assertion, as 
a universal or even general expression of 
the truth, is unwarranted by Scripture, or 
by the experience of great numbers of 
Christians, and is unwholesome as to the 
effects of its propagation. On another 
page (102-3) it is said that the ‘fearful 
malady of inbred sin” is removed ‘‘ by 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ ;” and 
again (p. 114) ‘‘to the individual Chris 

tian, Pentecost comes but once. Only 
once does each believer receive the bap- 
tism with the Holy Ghost . . . the one 
baptism which cleaneth and endureth and 
abideth.”” This teaching is a purely dog- 
matic invention. It is contradicted by 
the recorded experience of many of the 
brightest saints who ever lived; especially 
of those of the best days of the Society of 
Friends. It is unwholesome, because it 
promotes both a too easy and unwatchful 
confidence, and a too low standard of real 
holiness. If one who, ‘believing the 
promises ’’ and making, for the time when 
it is made, ‘a full surrender,’’ regards 
himself as fully sanctified, and trusts, as 
ke is taught, that this ‘‘cleaneth, ex- 
dureth ond abideth,”’ by virtue of the one 
act, many instances have shown that he is 
apt to come to consider things compatible 
with holiness which are not Scripturally 
so regarded. And then, when he dis- 
covers this incompatibility, a sense of 
failure leads to discouragement, and, very 
possibly, to loss of faith. 

Happily for his readers, Dr. Clark sup- 
plies, in several places in this book, 
statements antidotal to the bane of his 
unfortunate dogmatism. He writes, on 
page 89, ‘* Paul says to the Colossians, 
‘As ye have received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so walk ye in Him.’”’ Page o1: 
“Now you must keep up your spiritual 
appetite, you will still need daily supplies 
of grace as you need your daily food for 
the body. And do not suppose that be- 
cause you are sanctified wholly there is no 
more for you to do, or no more for you 
to receive.’” Pageg6: ‘ And then his 
peculiar weaknesses, of whatever charac- 
ter, for their name is legion and they are 
widely different in different individuals— 
just so far as they are hindrances or dis- 
abilities in the way of the complete sweet- 
ening up of his character and the com- 
plete possession of all the land of his heart 
for Christ, are put away from before him. 
This is done by little and little as he sees 
these hindrances and trusts God to re- 
move them. Beloved, is it not true of 
many who were sanctified, it may be years 
ago, that as in the case of the Israelites, 
‘ There remaineth much land to be possess- 
¢d??” All this account of hindrances, 
to be put away by little and little, as they 
are seen in the light of experience under 
divine Grace, is true. But there is noth- 

ing gained, indeed much is lost, by calling 





those in whom such a process was begun, 
it may be ‘* years ago,"’ ‘‘ entirely sancti- 
fied.’’ This is a delusive expression. The 
need of abiding is farther emphasized on 
pages 93 and 99; and afterwards a clear 
statement is made that while the negative 
side of holiness is heart purity, its posi- 
tive side is perfect love, and ‘¢ in this there 
may be growth and increase through all 
time and, for aught we know, all eter- 
nity.’” Again: on page 1og it is said in 
reference to the ‘‘une baptism,’’ that 
‘* the Holy Ghost seldom repeats Himself, 
at least in all particuiars in the experience 
of different individuals, or of the same 
individual at different times. Let Him 
have His own way, and let us be passive 
in His hands, not expecting nor desiring 
the experience of some one else. but de- 
siring only to be filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The title of the chapter ‘‘ Be Establish- 
ed ” is itself a testimony to the necessity 
of that part of the truth from which the 
minds of hearers and readers are diverted 
by the iteration of assertions about the 
‘fone baptism, never repeated,’’ and 
‘‘entire sanctification, instantaneously 
conferred.”” The matter of that last 
chapter also affords valuable teaching in 
reference to ‘‘ more and more advanced 
experience,” and the fruits which ‘are 
produced only after repeated trials and 
temptations, and usually a long course 
of discipline.’’ On the next to the last 
page of the volume, Dr. Clark says: 
* B-loved fellow professors of holiness, 
again let me ask, is there not still much 
land to be possessed ?” 


We are fain to hope, from these im 
portant expressions, that Dr. Clark’s 
idiosyncrasy on the topic of instantaneous 
perfect sanctification has now come to be 
more a matter of terminology than of real 
difference from that which belongs to the 
general consensus cf spiritually-minded 
evangelical believers, including Early 
Friends. That terminology is, in our 
judgment, very undesirable and obstruc- 
tive. Were about a dozen sentences con- 
taining it omitted from the voiume now 
before us, it would be immensely im- 
proved ; and we believe that then many 
unbiased readers would, much more 
easily than now, pronounce it to be a 
beautiful and highly beneficial contribu. 
tion to the sum of current practical reli- 
gious literature. 


oo 


THE WoRLD’s coal supply, it is roughly 
guessed, will last 100,000 centuries. Here 
is an estimate of resources: Central and 
Northern Asia, 59 000 square miles ; 
Russia, 22,000; Island of Formosa, 10,- 
ooo; Southern Europe, 39 000; India, 
35,000 ; China, 400,000 ; Japan, 6,000. 
Southern Chili is a vast coal bed. Brazil 
has plenty of coal seventeen teet by twenty- 
five feet thick. Persia and Patagonia are 
well supplied. Australia has 68,000 square 
miles. 
coal scattered all over the world, the ex- 
tent of which is unknown. 
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Abridged from The Contemporary Review. 


AMONG THE NORTH-SEA TRAWL- 
ERS. 


Il. 
(Continued from page 540.) 


The fisherman of old times—nay, of 
comparatively recent times—dwelt apart 
from the world, and 1 do not think that 
any human creature could have fared so 
hardly. Even nowadays when I go among 
the smacksmen, and see how they live, I 
wonder with more and more intensity how 
any class of men can be found to endure 
such an existence. Every condition of 
squalor, cold, excessive toil, and danger is 
known to them, and, during the greater 
part of the year, they do not know a single 
pleasure, even of the low sort. Why 
should they endure such a fate? It is 
because they know of no other. Many of 
them leave the parish schools and become 
apprentices; from that day until their 
bleak and barren life’s end, they are cut 
off from the world of men. People think 
that a voyage to the Cape is rather a long 
and tedious affair, but the fisherman stays 
out at sea for eight weeks at a stretch, 
and, during that time he must be content 
with alternations of furious labor and 
mere dullness unless some influence from 
outside can be made to touch him. For 
eight weeks the men only have their reek- 
ing cabin asa refuge from the deck; and 
the very name of pleasure would sound 
strange to them. No one who is inex- 
perienced can conceive the extent of the 
fisherman’s ignorance even now, and I 
think that only that same ignorance keeps 
them from feeling discontented. At their 
own craft they are consummately skillful ; 
they know the cunning and mysterious 
ways of fishes; they can read the mean- 
ing of every change of wind, or sky, or 
sea; and they are so heedless of danger 
that it is sometimes frightful to see them. 
Then, barring the worst of the weeds from 
the slum, they are men of superb phy- 
sique, and their powers of bearing labor 
and privation are quite without parallel in 
my experience. This noble set of toilers 
must be reckoned as only equal to the 
merest children in knowledge. When 
they are bad, their badness is_ brutal; 
when they are good, their goodness is 
marked by infantile simplicity. The sailor 
goes from port to port; the smacks- 
man travels from the desolate banks of 
the Dogger or Ameland to the quayside 
of his native town, and then he goes bick 
again—year in, year out. Often on weary 
afternoons, when the gray sky stooped 
low and the dim water was lashed by the 
sleet, I have thought, ‘* What a life!” 
Mr. Carlyle boldly asserted that a man is 
nearer the eternal verities, or something 
of that kind, when he is at sea; now I 
should say that the fisher, with his dog’s 
housing and his dog’s life, is a good deal 
kept away from the verities, eternal and 
otherwise, and I should rather not have 
had Carlyle’s company during the eighth 
week of Ais enjoyment of the verities. At 
the best the smack goes briskly along in 
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smart weather; at the worst she is sur- 
rounded by bitter snow and plunging 
seas. Again—What a life! 

Now, there isno Englishman who durst 
describe the fisherman’s mode of life in 
days gone by. One of the new school of 
gentry who write in France might enjoy 
the work, but he would be obliged to keep 
his story in his own language, for even 
Zola’s latest outrage does not picture a 
state of things worse than that on the 
North Sea. If you can contrive to talk 
frankly with an old hand, he will make 
your skin creep by flat, bald narratives of 
ancient brutality. Try to imagine a kind 
of life which combined the horrors of a 
Liverpool slum wtih those of the fore- 
castle. in one of the ships that Smollett 
knew, and then you may have some idea 
of the condition of the floating villages 
wherein the fishers lived out their awful 
lives. In many cases the only entertain- 
ment in which miserable brutes could in- 
dulge was the infliction of torture on yet 
more miserable boys. The spread of 
kindly humanity, and the sharp terror of 
the rope, have done away with the cruelty, 
but the memory of that ancient evil is 
like a bad drcam. The men were bru- 
talized. Yes, and what chance had they 
in life of becoming anything else? Their 
very existence was ignored. Here was a 
navy manned by twelve thousand daring 
but ignorant seamen, and the British na- 
tion at large did not know that the twelve 
thousand embruted toilers existed! The 
strange thing is that there is no one to 
blame. The fishermen did not explain 
their condition, for the simple reason that 
they could not; they were totally illiter- 
ate, and they never traveled out of the 
groove that connected the smack, the 
tavern, and the dreary sea. Then the 
public, who would have been in a fever 
of sympathy had they known the truth, 
were totally inthe dark. How could the 
orthodox traveler bé expected to endure 
cold and storm and sordid misery at the 
tail of the Dogger? Thus the dumb 
fishermen and the darkened public cor- 
trived between them to let the reign of 
evil last until the year 1881. Now since 
that time a change has been wrought 
which has never been equalled since the 
days of Father Mathew’s crusade. What 
I am going to tell is no fragment of gush- 
ing romance; it is not the dream of a 
fiction-writing reformer ; it is a plain fact, 
which amazes me more and more in spite 
of my familiarity with every detail. In 
1881 Mr. E. J. Mather went out into the 
North Sea, and bore all the necessary 
hardships while he passed about among 
the fishermen. He had been engaged in 
amateur mission work on shore for years, 
and his new experience made him sad, 
and passionately eager to make a change 
among the multitude who dwelt in the 
very shadow of night. In the quaint and 
most moving chapters of his book called 
**Nor’ard of the Dogger,’’ he tells all 
about the dull resistance that seemed to 
spoil his early efforts, and a judicious 
reader can see that Mather attacked a 
task which would have made very resolute 
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men of the ordinary kind turn away with 
a shrug of despair. 

But he was under the domain of one 
importunate idea; the horror of great 
darkness that had brooded over him in 
the midst of the swarming fleets never left 
him, and he gave himself up to the effort 
of solving a big and almost terrifying 
puzzle. Now, his way of proceeding was 
to rely upon prayer in the first instance, 
and I am bound to say that, if facts of the 
solid kind count for anything, his pro- 
ceedings have been anything but ineffica- 
cious. I must explain here, however, 
that with the spiritual side of the mission 
work I have nothing to do. I am a jour- 
nalist—partly political fighter, and partly 
special correspondent—and 1 only deal 
with such secular things as a trained ob- 
server may handle with advantage. Well, 
Mr. Mather had no money available for 
the purposes in view, and certainly the 
two North Sea skippers with whom he dis- 
cussed his plans had none; but they had 
a good deal of faith, and they brought that 
to bear. In a very little while a gentle- 
man advanced a thousand pounds, and 
with that sum in hand alittle smack called 
the Ensign was fitted up, and she de- 
parted from Yarmouth amid the confident 
jeers of the loafers. There were twelve 
thousand sailors to be reached as far as 
pussible, and one tiny vessel to do the 
work. The change which took place was 
almost past belief; as the smacks returned 
home, the fishermen brought reports con- 
cerning the treatment which they had met 
with on board the Ensign, and wives and 
mothers were grateful. A wise benefi- 
cence had placed a small dispensary on 
board the smack, and many a poor fellow 
was relieved; the men who came for sur- 
gical aid were attacked by that process 
which is quaintly called *‘ saying a word 
for the Master,’ and religious converts 
became very numerous. When the En- 
sign ran into Yarmouth again, the crowd 
cheered her, and that slight indication of 
a change has been so far followed up that 
any man would be rather unpleasantly 
greeted (by the women especially) if he 
now ventured.to speak against the mission. 

The subsequent history of the work 
would sound like a tale heard in a queer 
dream if I gave it at length ; money grad- 
ually poured in just when it was most 
needed, a company of the best men to be 
found in philanthropic circles allied them- 
selves cheerfully, at his earnest request, 
with the enthusiastic director; and this 
was well, for staid business men form the 
wheels and brake of the engine, while the 
enthusiast supplies all the steam. The 
phlegmatic public seemed to wake up from 
adream of indifference; various donors 
presented heavy sums; a few munificent 
persons went so far as to present vessels ; 
and thus, at this moment, nine splendid, 
well-found smacks are at work among the 
fleets, while two hospital ships, which 
promise to be the finest of all, are on the 
stocks at Yarmouth. 

(To be concluded.) 


GRACE in time will be glory in eternity. 


RURAL. 


Estacapo, TEexas.—This is what has 
been known as the Llano Estacado or 
Staked Plains, which has been supposed 
to be a sandy waste or desert, but which 
is very far from being such. The soil is 
a rich loam with but little sand in the 
most of it, and is as live, free and sus- 
ceptible of a high state of cultivation as 
any western soil; the depth of the soil is 
usually from two to five feet, all clean, dry, 
smooth praine and well adapted to graz- 
ing purposes, and but little but what is 
adapted to agricultural purposes. The 
face of the country is exceedingly smooth 
and uniform, no high or rough hills or 
deep ravines except an occasional canyon, 
and at the edge or breaks of the plains, 
the nearest of which is some fifteen to 
twenty miles away from this place. There 
is not another body of land in the west or 
southwest that will surpass if equal this 
portion in beauty, fertility and extent, 
covering as it does a large number of 
counties, incluaing among the best Cros- 
by, Lubbock, Hale, Floyd and Lynn coun- 
ties, which are almost one solid body of 
good arable land. 

The country and settlement is, it might 
be said, almost entirely new and untried, 
the first that ever was done in the way of 
settlement on the plains and in the way of 
testing the soil, water supply, etc., was 
done in the the fall of 1879, by Paris 
Cox, who, with his family and three other 
families, moved to this place and com- 
menced farming and stock raising ; having 
met with success beyond their most san- 
guine expectations, others came, and not- 
withstanding the isolation from railroads 
and the privations incident to frontier 
life and the deep seated belief that this 
was a desert, and notwithstanding the 
fact that little has been done to advertise 
the country, others have joined the settle- 
ment, until to-day there is a thrifty and 
enterprising neighborhood at and around 
Estacado, composed of some forty fami- 
lies, mostly members of the Society of 
Friends, with some Methodists, Baptists 
and Christians. Crosby county is now 
organized with the county seat at Estacado, 
and has the immense unorganized terri- 
tory included in nine counties, including 
Dickens, Motley, Floyd, Hale, Lubbock, 
Lamb, Cochran, Hockley and Bailey coun- 
ties, attached to it for land and judicial 
purposes, making the beautiful town of 
Estacado the headquarters for all this im- 
mense district. A good substantial court 
house will be built at once, the material 
for which is now on the ground. The 
success of this settlement has caused others 
to spring up in the surrounding counties, 
and large bodies of land and ranches are 
being thrown on the market for actual 
settlement, and immigration is looking 
this way as never before, and the country 
will settle at a rapid rate. 

Almost every one has his farm, pasture 
and lot, under a good barbed wire fence, 
which cost him only about $75 per mile, 
not including his own work. 

The dwellings are mostly neat lumber 
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buildings and well painted, with good cel. 
lars under them, which, where properly 
banked around outside, need no ditch- 
ing, and are always dry and healthy. 
Near twenty windmills are to be seen at 
work pumping the pure and inexhaustible 
supply of water for man and beast. One 
of these mills is on the public square at 
Estacado, and furnishes an abundance of 
water free for all. 

The grass is mostly the curly Mesquite 
and Gramma, is thickly set on the ground, 
is very nutritious in summer and fall, and 
makes good winter pasture when cured 
upon the ground. This grass is always 
short, never growing tall. Remember 
this, but don’t think the ground is poor 
because it is short. The Bluestem prairie 
grass, when set here, grows similar to that 
in other countries. Tame grasses have 
been tried but little, as we have not yet 
felt the need of them sufficiently to give 
them very much attention. It is believed, 
however, that some of the hardier kinds 
will succeed where properly cultivated. 

Let every reader take special notice of 
this wonderful opportunity to get land. 
With small exception every alternate sec- 
tion of land, containing 640 acres each, 
in this and adjoining counties, belongs or 
has belonged to the State Public Free 
School Fund. These lands are now on 
the market to actual settlers at only $2 
per acre, on forty years time, at five per 
cent interest, payable ahnually. Oue- 
fortieth of the purchase money must be 
paid down and one-fortieth each year. At 
the option of the purchaser he may, after 
an actual occupancy of three years, pay 
out and obtain a title therefor from the 
State, or he may let it run the entire forty 
years, but to fail to pay principal or in- 
terest when due, works a forfeiture of the 
whole. No one or any corporation is 
allowed more than 640 acres nor less than 
160 acres, unless it be a fractional piece. 
At any time after purchasing the land 
may be transferred to another by the 
grantee assuming all obligations of the 
original purchaser. Owning other pri- 
vate lands does not bar any one from liv- 
ing on and obtaining these lands. 

There are now open to settlement mil- 
lions of acres of this land in this and sur- 
rounding counties, and plenty of it now 
within four or five miles of Estacado, and 
of as good quality as any. [Those who 
desire further information about the above 
mentioned region, and the town of Esta- 
cado, may obtain it by writing to the 
widow of Paris Cox, the founder of the 
“Quaker Colony,’”? in Texas. Her ad- 
dress is, Mary C. Cox, Estacado, Crosby 
County, Texas.—Zd. Friends’ Review.] 





I BEHELD, and lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nze 
tions, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and be- 
fore the Lamb, clothed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands ; and cried with 
a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our 

which sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb. Rev. vii. 9, 10. 
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Correspondence. 





Niwas, France, Third mo, sth, 1889. 
Editor Friends’ Review : 

Dear Friend—I do not know whether 
thou hast heard of the decease of our dear 
friend Lydia Majolier, of Congenies. She 
was well known among Friends, both in 
England and in America, her house being 
always opened fo Friends traveling in the 
ministry and others. She was above 
eighty, and had been a minister for many 
years; she had been an invalid for a lung 
time, and her sufferings were great, but 
she was kept in patience, and her longing 
to go home was a proof that her soul had 
been redeemed in the blood of the Lamb. 

We saw, a little time ago, some articles 
on the evangelization in France, through 
the McAll Mission and others. We are 
very much obliged to Friends who take 
such am interest in the spiritual welfare of 
our country, whose need of Gospel truth 
is so great and much felt. by the people at 
large that one would fain missionaries 
endued with power from on High might 
be sent to speak the free salvation in Jesus 
Christ through faith, to all over the land. 
I wish there were Friends who, instead of 
giving their money to build this or that 
church, and drag starving souls from one 
formalism to another, where they hear 
that if they be not baptized this way or 
that way, and that if they do not submit 
to this ceremony or to that, they cannot 
be saved, would come and preach Christ, 
who has paid our debt and be saved in 
Him only, and by Him, and kept saved 
by the work of the Holy Ghost, and thus 
feed the starving souls on the marrow of 
heavenly life and not on dry husks, It is 
a fact that Friends’ views are considered 
by most of the people, as the more rational 
and evangelical than any. The French 
people have enough of forms and ceremo- 
nies. Let us have the free Gospel and its 
sublime truths. When Lasserre translated 
the four Gospels, in a very short time the 
work went through twenty-five editions, 
till the pope got frightened and forbade 
the sale of the book. French people are 
tired with mummeries; they look for 
something real that can satisfy the 
wants of their souls; they know it exists 
somewhere, and I hope they will find it. 
Look at the Salvation Army! What splen- 
did work they do wherever they go, using 
means that many find very objectionable, 
but very likely proper, for tre class among 
which the Salvation Army seems to be 
called to work. Why should not Friends 
see that their field is among another class, 
and that they have the right means to do 
the work according Yo the will and design 
of God? There is plenty of soom for 
both, if they will work in charity and love, 
and for the spreading of the Kingdom of 
God. Friends have had many privileges, 
why should they keep them to themselves? 

‘‘Give, and ye shall receive; bless, if 
you wish ‘to be blessed.” The increase 
comes from work. God will reckon with 
Friends for the talents intrusted to them. 
We have nothing to do with any form of 
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water baptism, nor with what is called 
the sacrament of bread and wine. 
We want to preach full faith in Christ, 
the only and all-sufficient Saviour. Love 
to God and man. Peace and Truth in the 
heart and among men, till His kingdom 
extends from north to south and from 
east to west, and His knowledge covers 
the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

It is a cause of thanksgiving to see that 
everywhere Friends consider their respon- 
sibility, and many put themselves to work 
for the good cause. I hope all their efforts 
will be blessed. We were glad to see the 
American Friends’ deputation in Syria. 
We hope they will be prospered and kept 
by the good Shepherd of souls. 

Thine in the Lord, 
J. PaRapDon. 





Berutn P.O., Sournampton Co., Va., 3d mo. 14, 1889. 

As we frequently see ir the columns of 
your paper accounts of the work of 
Friends in different sections of the coun- 
try, I thought, perhaps, the readers of the 
Review would be interested in seeing an 
account of the work in Southeastern Vir- 
ginia. Lower Monthly Meeting is com- 
posed of three Preparative Meetings: 
Somerton, Black Creek, and Corinth. 
The latter has not been established quite 
a year, and is held alternately at Black 
Creek and Somerton, a distance of twenty 
miles apart. There is also an indulged 
meeting held at Bethel. Our much-valued 
Friends, Jehu and Sarah W. Newlin, min- 
isters belonging to our Monthly meeting, 
left here in Fourth month of last year, with 
a minute for service in some of the West- 
ern Yearly Meetings, especially in Indiana 
and Iowa. Since that time they have 
visited all the meetings belonging to Iowa 
Yearly Meeting in Washington, Oregon, 
and California, where they have been 
most gladly received, and have done 
much valuable service, as the returning” 
minutes that we have received from many 
places where they have been laboring, 
have shown. They have been spending 
this winter with their daughter in Los 
Angeles, Cal. We are glad to know that 
the door for service has been opening for 
them wherever they have been called, and 
that their labors have been abundantly 
blessed. Prayers have been going up from 
the hearts of many of our members in 
their behalf, and we trust that the dear 
Master, in His own good time, will return 
them back to us in safety. 

We can say, that while the Lord has 
seen meet to call our dear friends to other 
fields of service, He has not been unmind- 
ful of us at home, but from time to time, 
has been sending His messengers among 
us to cheer us on our Zion bound journey. 
John Chappell, a minister from Western 
Yearly Meeting, has been with us the 
greater part of the past winter, and Addi- 
son White, from Iowa Yearly Meeting, 
spent about two weeks here. They have 


both been engaged in family visiting -— 
cially, and attending meetings also. e 
former has had quite a number of meet- 
ings appointed outside 
Friends. 


the limits of 
David E. Sampson, a minister 
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from North Carolina, has recently held 
series of meetings at Bethel, Black Creek, 
and Corinth. At the two fcrmer places 
he was assisted by John Chappell and 
Addison White. About twenty-five pro- 
fessed conversion at Bethel, five at Black 
Creek, and eleven at Corinth; the latter 
being mostly children. We trust the 
Church has been very much revived and 
strengthened, and our prayer is, that the 
work may go on until every member of 
our meeting is brought into active service 
for the Master, for we can truthfully say, 
‘‘ The fields are white unto the harvest, 
but the laborers are so few.’ Mary Ann 
M. Allen, ore of London’s Mission Work- 
ers, has also been here during the past 
winter, pursuing her work among the 
colored people, and attending Friends’ 
meetings when practicable. She has also 
been holding some Bible readings among 
Friends. This is her third winter here. 
Mitts E, RAIFOoRD. 


[We have received a letter from William 
S. Wooton, of Glens Falls, New York, 
enclosing an anonymous article taken 
from the Utica Globe, which speaks favor- 
ably of the work of the ‘ Evangelists,” 
McLean and Willis, concerning which we 
recently inserted a clipping from the 
Chester Times. W.S. Wooton also re- 
gards the work referred to as, ‘‘ with little 
exception, one that might commend itselt 
to the good wishes of every one.” 

Having no means of getting nearer to 
the facts than these communications al- 
low, we can only express regret that a 
‘*pastor’’ of a Monthly Meeting of 
Friends should, as W. S. Wooton men- 
tions his doing, have taken active part 
(against the protest of some, at least, of 
the members of his meeting) in an irregu- 
lar proceeding, from the standpoint of the 
Society of Friends. Such we consider to 
be the acceptance and aid given by 
Friends to public religious work on the 
part of those who, by the solemn declara- 
tion of nearly all the Yearly Meetings, 
have been pronounced to be not accept- 


able for such service, because of their } 


practice and open advocacy of the ordi- 
nances; this advocacy having never been 
reversed or withdrawn by them.—Zd. 
Friends’ Review 








NOT LEFT OF GOD. 


We are not left of God 
So long as a rose blooms at our window 
pane ; 
So long as the sun shines, and the soft rain 
Calls forth the early violet from the sod, 
If but a wild briar by our pathway nod, 
After its winter death wakened again. 
Seeing its life we may forget our pain 
Of unbelief. What brings forth life but 
God ? 
He stains with tender tint the lily’salip ; 
Feeds with incessant care the insect crew ; 
Drops honey for the wandering bee to sip, 
In a white chalice set with pearls of dew, 
The glow-worm hath his lamp ; the firefly's 
light 
Is but a pledge of love writ on the night. 
—S. S. Times. 
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A BEDSIDE PRAYER. 


These lines were found among the papers 
of one whose years were spent in loving de- 
votion to his Master’s cause, 


The day is ended ; ere I sink to rest, 

My weary spirit seeks repose in Thine : 

Father, forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This litcle life of mine, 


With loving kindness curtain Thou my bed, 
And cool-in rest my burning pilgrim feet ; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and 
Thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can 
shake. 
All’s well, whichever side the grave, for me, 
The morning light may break, 


EG nar cree 


DOROTHY. 


You say that my maiden is J/ain, 
But I can ne’er allow, 

When I look at the thought for others 
That's written on her brow, 

Her eyes are not fine, I own, 
She hasn’t a well-cut nose, 

But a smile for others’ pleasures, 
And 2 tear for others’ woes ; 

And yel I will own she is plain, 
Plain to be understood, 

For who could doubt that her nature 
Is simple, and pure, and good? _ 


You say that you think her s/ow ; 
But how can that be with one 
Who's the first to do a kindness 
Whenever it can be done ? 
Quick to perceive a want, 
Quicker to set it right, 
Quickest in overlooking 
Injury, wrong, and slight ; 
And yet she is slow indeed, 
Slow any praise to claim, 
Slow to see faults in others, 
Slow to give careless blame. 


“ Nothing to say for herself ?” 
That is the fault you find ? 
Hark to her words to the children, 
Merry, and bright, and kind; 
Hark to her words to the sick, 
Look at her patient ways; 
Every word she utters 
Speaks in the speaker's praise. 
“ Nothing to say for herself !” 
Yet right, most right you are, 
But plenty to say for others, 
And that 1s better far. 


You say she is commonplace, 
But there you make a mistake ; 
I would I could think she were so, 
For other maidens’ sake. 
Purity, truth, and love, 
Are they such common things ? 
(If hers were a common nature, 
Women would all have wings !) 
Talent she may not have, 
Beauty, nor wit, nor grace, 
But until she’s among the angels, 
She will not be “commonplace,” 
Selected, 


WE are to do things because they are 
right, not because they are commended ; 
always considering that they are not right 
because they are commended ; but they 
are commendable because they are right. 


| Third mo. 


“IT I8 MY BOY.” 


Through Rochester, New York, runs the 
Genesee River, between steep and rocky 
banks. There are falls in the river and 
dark recesses. One time a gentleman who 
lived in the city had just arrived on the 
train from ajourney. He was anxious to 
go home and meet his wife and children. 
He was hurrying along the streets with a 
bright vision of home in his mind when he 
saw on the bank of the river a lot of ex. 
cited men. 

‘* What is the matter ?”’ he shouted. 

They replied: ‘‘A boy 1s in the water.” 

‘¢ Why don’t you save him !’’ he asked. 

In a moment, throwing down his car- 
pet-bag and pulling off his coat, he jumped 
into the stream, grasped the boy in his 
arms, struggled with him to the shore, 
and as he wiped the water from his drip- 
ping face and brushed back the hair, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘O God! it is my boy !’’ 

He plunged in for the boy of somebody 
else, saved his own. So we plunge into 
the waters of Christian self-denial, labor, 
hardship, reproach, soul-travail, prayer, 
anxious entreaty; willing to spend and 
be spent, taking all risks to save some one 
from drowning in sin and death, and do 
not know what a reflexive wave of bless- 
ing will come to our souls. In seeking 
to save others we save ourselves and those 
most dear to us, while others, too selfish 
to labor to save other people’s children, 
often lose their own. —Presbylerian. 


—— —— — ome 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BrIt- 
AIN.—Joseph Chamberlain, in a letter to his 
electors, says he thinks that the time has ar- 
rived when the Government should prove its 
readiness to propose a substitute for Glad- 
stone's rejected Jrish bills. He thinks that 
if a large and final land-purchase measure 
were passed with the consent of all parties, 
it would immensely lessen the difficulty of 
giving Ireland a liberal local government 
measure. 

The Parnell Commission will reopen its 
sessions this week. In addition to Pigott’s 
diary, several of his documents have found 
their way into the possession of Geo. Lewis, 
counsel for Parnell. These are said to in- 
clude correspondence with many prominent 
men, whose names heretofore have not been 
connected with this case, 

FRANCE.—The trial of the accused mem- 
bers of the Patriotic League will begin 
Fourth mo, 2d. A Government bill has been 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies pro- 
viding for extra grants to President Carnot 
and the Ministers to enable them to dispense 
liberal hospitality during the Exhibition. _ 

The Statist considers that the Paris crisis 
has crippled the producing and consuming 
power of France. It says that large num- 
bers of workmen will be thrown out of em- 
ployment who will generate discontent, 
throwing discredit on the Government and 
increasing Boulanger’s chances, which the 
new repressive policy is not likely to coun- 
teract, The effect abroad will also be great. 
With the lending powers of France crippled, 
Russia will be less friendly to France, and 
the aggressive policy ot Russia will be check- 
ed. Russia, Austria and Italy will find 
greater difficulty in borrowing, and the pros- 
pects of peace will be thereby increased. 
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The inevitable crippling of trade in France 
will injure trade in all Europe and disturb 
Eastern and South American commerce. 

GgRMANY.— The labor movement is spread- 
ing throughout Germany. Many strikes are 
reported in the provinces, 

CuinA.—There is great distress existing 
over a large area of China, the results of 
foods in the Yellow river sections and of 
droughts in portions of the provinces of Kiang 
See and Anhorus. The number of deaths 
caused by the famine in Shantung is said to 
be appalling. Many of the inhabitants are 
committing suicide through despondency, 
there being still three months to wait for the 
harvest. 

CaNADA.—A sensation has been created 
in Ottawa, Ontario, by the issue of President 
Harrison’s proclamation declaring Behring 
Sea aclosed sea. The action of the Ameri- 
can Government proved a complete surprise 
tothe members of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, who decline to be interviewed, It is 
stated that the Cleveland administration and 
the British Government had been negotiating 
for two years past in regard to the claim for 
compensation for the seizure of three British 
sealing vessels in Behring Sea. 


DomEsTIc —Stanley Matthews, Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
died in Washington the 22d inst. His ap- 
pointment as Associate Justice was in 1881, 
Upon the announcement of his death the 
Supreme Court and United States Senate ad- 
journed as a mark of respect to his memory. 

Congress has granted an appropriation of 
$200,000 to purchase land in the District of 
Columbia for a zoological garden, 

The Republican party, for the second time 
in fourteen years, has secured a majority in 
the House of Representatives, 

Great damage was done by the late storm 
along the New Jersey coast, 

A steamer has arrived at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, from the seal fishery, with 27,000 
seals. All the eastern steamers are loaded, 
aggregating 200,000 seals in all. This is 
said to be an unusually early arrival, and 
the number of seals reported taken already 
isin excess of the entire catch of last year. 

The trustees of the I. V. Williamson Free 
School of the Mechanical Trades have 
bought about 205 acres of land in Delaware 
county, between Elwyn and Glen Riddle, 
and about a mile and a half west of Media, 
as a site for the Institution. The average 
price was about $225 an acre. 

Claus Spreckels arrived at San Francisco 
the 22d inst. He had been visiting his sugar 
plantations in Hawaii, He stated that the 
crop of the plantations will exceed the esti- 
mates by about 3000 tons, The crop of the 
islands, it is stated, will be about 125,000 
‘ons, or the largest in the history ot the 
islands, 

An orange grove of 30,000 trees is to be 
planted in Pomona Valley, Cal., by a syndi- 
cate of Illinois and Iowa capitalists. It will 
be the largest in the world. 

A company has been formed to build pas 
senger tunnels under New York city, with a 
capital of $150,000,000, 

There is much distress in Panama, and a 
gloomy outlook for the future. Thousands 
of men have been thrown out of work ; fortu- 
nately emigration on an extensive scale has 
fnsued, and it is expected before a month 
will have elapsed at least 5000 men will 
have left for other parts. Inthe city of Pan- 
ama residents and foreigners of different na- 
lionalities held a meeting, and a decision was 
teached that the supreme government be pe- 

tioned to reduce the commercial contribu- 
lon, which is enormously high, as compared 
With the amount of business being done. 





Died. 


WELLS.—At the residence of E. Stanley, 


Lawrence, Kas., Tenth mo. 18th, 1888, Wm. 
D. Wells, son of Theodore C. and Margaret 
D Wells, of Arkansas City, Kansas, A bright 
little boy of four summers ; an only child, is 
snatched away by death after a few days of 
anxious waiting and hoping. 

The funeral services were held at the resi- 
dence of Adela H. Davis, in the city, at the 
same time with those of Russell L. Davis, 
whose death occurred on the same day, 
about four hours earlier. Drusilla Wilson 
spoke very feelingly from the text: ‘ They 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided.” These 
three little ones, just gone before, were grand- 
children of Adela H, Davis. 


SAWYER.—On Third month 13th, 1889, 
Hannah B. Sawyer, wife of Moses Sawyer, 
of Weare, N H., in the 73d year of her age. 

She patiently endured a trying illness of 
over three years’ duration, When her mind 
wandered on all other subjects, it never wan- 
dered in her prayers to her Heavenly Father, 
which were often touchingly beautiful. While 
our hearts are sadly aching, we have the 
blessed assurance that He whom she de- 
lighted to honor on earth hath taken home 
His child to that glorious city the inhabitants 
of which shall never say, ‘1 am sick,”” * 








MEETING WILL BE HELD UNDER 
the auspices of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Temperance Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, on Seventh- 
day afternoon, Third month 30th, 1889, at 3 
o’clock, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Twelfth 
street, below Market, to stimulate an organ- 
ized effort among Friends to promote the 
adoption of the Prombitory Amendment to 
the State Constitution to be voted upon on 
the 18th of Sixth month next. 
Friends are earnestiy invited to attend the 
meeting. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1889. 





PuiLap'a, at 6© Philadelphia, 4 mo, I5 


DUBLIN, Dublin, Ireland, 5mo, 1 
LONDON, London, England, 5 mo, 22 
New York, Glens Falls N. Y., 5 mo. 31 
New EnGu'p, /ortland, Me., 6 mo. 14 
CANADA, Pickering, Ontario, 6 mo. 28 
N. Carouina, igh Point, N. C.,8 mo. 8 
OHIO, Mt. Pleasant, O., 8 mo, 22 
Iowa, Oskaloosa, lfowa, 9 mo. 3 
WESTERN, Plainfield, Ind., 9 mo, 12 
INDIANA, Richmond, Ind., 9 mo. 25 
KANSAS, Law ence, Ks., 10 mo, II 
BALTIMORE, JSadtimore, Md., 11 mo, 8 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURE. 





Fourth-day, Fourth mo. ?—HAmPTON L, 
CaRSON. Subject: “The Curiosities of the 
Law.” 

The above Lecture will be delivered at 8 
P, M. on the evening mentioned, at Sr. 
GeorGe’s HALL, 13th and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, 


Wante 





A POSITION BY A LADY 
of refinement, either as House- 


keeper for a gentleman, or Companion to a 


lady. 
street. 


Address Friends’ Review, 1305 Arch 





$300 PRIZE. 





I hereby offer to all American Editors in 


the United States and Territories, a Prize of 
Three Hundred Dollars for the best Essay 
on The Effect of Humane Education on the 
Prevention of Crime. 
received at this office, on or before October 
Ist, 1889. 


All Essays must be 


A copy of this paper-will be sent to al! 


editors of newspapers and magazines in the 
United States and Territories, and every 
editor who by letter or postal card requests 
it, will receive without charge various publi- 
cations on the subject. 


GEORGE T. ANGELY, 


President of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
the Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 


Milk Street, Boston, 





ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


importers and dealers in fine underwear. 
1127 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 

Estate Securities in Ohio and 

Indiana. These States have 
been settled nearly 100 years. 
There are over 100 miles of rail- 
road m each county we loan in, 
so that improvements are far advanced over newer 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
laced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


\ f7 hf > Fi \ ~~ 
fhe FOR BYOUN C Bro" KShOF ALL AGES) 
— ‘ 


Seud as above for Illustrated Book Catalogue Free, 





“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 
PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
“*Mershon”’ Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catal es, containing the highest 
and most reliable testimonials, fu: ed free. 


1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him fer it. 

D. 5. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oregon Homes 


Do you want one where lands are cheap, handy to 
market, plenty of timber, good water, a pleasant and 
healthful climate. Where Apples, Pears, Prunes, 
Plums, and the small fruits reach their greatest per- 
fection. Where a new settlement of Friends is just 
commenced. If so address with stamp. 


J. COOK & CO., Marion, Oregon. 
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Friends attending Yeafly Meet 


ing will find it convenient to | 
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EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


visit our down town store for | Agent ter the thllouing ‘Martgnas Gumeasdas 


SPECTACLES 


and 


EYE-GLASSES 


4 


Eyes carefully tested and | 


frames accurately fitted by 


experienced Opticians. 


QUEEN & CO. 


THE DOWN TOWN OPTICIANS 


228 MARKET STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


sist FLOWER SEEDS 


ee € Varieties, FREE! 


, A A 

nu Unparalleled Offer b 

E VE) an Old-Established an 
Ss VY Keliable Publishing 
Mouse! Tux Lapies’ Worip 
is a mammoth 16-page, 64 col- 
umn illustrated paper for ladies 
y aud the family circle. It is de- 
voted to stories, poems, ladies’ 
fancy work, artistic needlework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 
fashions, hygiene, juveniieraad- 
ing, etiquette, etc. We want 
100,000ladies to givethis elegant 
Paper @ trial, becanse we know that 
avery larie proportion of them will 
like it so well that they will become permanent sub- 
acribers, With this object in view we now make the 
following colossal offer: Upon receipt of only 12 Oenta in 
silver or stamps, we will send The Ladies’ World for Three 
Mentha, and to each subscriber we will also send, Free and 
paid, a large and magnificent Collection of Choice 
wer 8, two hundred varieties, including Paustes, 
Verbenas,Chrysanthem ums, Asters, Phiox Drummondii, Balsam, 
Cypress Vine. Digitalis, etc., etc. Remember, twelve cents pays 
for the paper three months and this entire magnificent collection 
{ of Choice Flower Seeda, put up by a first-class Seed House and 
\ warranted fresh and reliable. Nolady can afford to miss this 
‘wonderful opportunity. We guarantee every subscriber many 
times the value of money sent, and will refund your mouey and 
make you a present of both seeds and paper if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. Oursis an old-established and reliable publish- 
ing house, eridorsed by leading newapapers throughout the 
U.8. Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny schemes of 
unscrupulous persons. Write to-day—don’t putit off! Six sub- 
scriptions and six seed collections sent for 60 cents. Address: 

8. H. MOORE & O0., 27 Park Place, New York. 


SAMUEL ConaRD)6©69 REMIOVAL Osisaac rorsytHe 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


ARE NOW AT 
Room 412, Drexel Building, Fifth and Chestnut. 
We offer 7 per cent. Loans on improved City and 
properties negotiated by 
REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colo. 
Selected 7 per cent. Farm Loans guaranteed by the 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
Capital ang Surplus, $367,297.32. 


Interest payable semi-annually at the National 
Park Bank, New York. 


7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, - - New York. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


Hilltop, an eight-room cottage. Beautifully lo- 
cated and having a commanding view of the Muncy 
Valley. Fine lawn, good garden and stable, near 
Muncy Meeting House. Address, 


IRA J. PARKER, Wolf Ran, Pa. 


t 








THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 
Capital, paidup, - - - $600,000. 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. §-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 


OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. 8., Pres. 
Capital, 6opercent.paidin. $500,000 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
£300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 

Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York 

For full particulars and list of loans for sale 
apply as above 


OF THE AGE 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


JF POUND TI 
Picea 1s caoetat 
STEPHEN FVITDMAN 850 


SW.COR.12TY &MARKET STS, 3 4 
ae : PHILADELPHIA PRA, 


em 8 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


Roses=s 


[Third mo, 
JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING |_JNDERTAKER 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROTND, 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 


TAILOR 


Always on hand a full supply of piece 
goods, suitable for all styles, 
PLAIN COATS a specialty. Fit guar. 
anteed. Prices reasonable. 


109 N. Tenth St., Philad’a, Pa. 


eee 


G AFE!NvesTnents 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business, 
16,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggrege ting $11, 
6,942 “ in hooves, “ae. _ - : «308,100 


9,912 * pai o), VG ,410, 
Interest paid aggregating - - © ©» 3,346,496 
8,756,151 


Total paidtoinvesters - . - e 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business, 


Savings Department for Small Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Hew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


FAMILIAR TO ALL 


F. L. ARCHAMBAULT’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 
8S. W. cor. 2d and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


We offer Jostfaid at your 
own door,the LARGEST 
STOCK of ROSES in 
America, a// varieties, 
sizes and prices, to suit 


EEDS 


allwans. ALL THE FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 


New CLIMBING VINES, New Summer F: 


LOWER 


G BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VECE BLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our NE GUIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write for it. It will pay you to see it before buying. 
TH*® DINGEE & CONARD CO. Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove Pa. 


BEING THEIR ORIGINAL INTRODUCER, I offer 
re of thesechoice vegetables: Cory, Early Marble- 
head, Boston Market, Marblehead Mammoth and Longfellow 
Corn; the pcypee and Crosby Beets; Snowflake, Marble- 
head, Early Horticultural, Carmine and Warren bush, 
Champion and Kentucky Wonder pole Beans; All- 

Seasons, Early Deep-Head, Danish Drumhead 

Stone Mason, Warren, Marblehead Mammoth and 
Gregory’s Hard-heading Cabbage: Marblehead 
Mammoth and Boston curled ttuces; _Phin- 

ney’s Early and Miller cream_Melons; Brown’s Dwarf 
Marrowfat Pea; Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes; Hub- 
bard, Marblehead, Butman and Cocoanut Squas ora 

full description of these and an immense collection of vegetable 
and flower seed, please see my seed catalogue, sent FREE to 
everybody. I warrant all the seed I sell, as see the cover of my 
catalogue. JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


IF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY 


REERS SEEDS 


RELIABLE 


\ PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been & 
\ standard for over 50 years, with the most critical gardeners. Ourtrial 
unds enable us to test all, and to offer only varieties of merit. Good 
new sorts a 
sredaity., DREER § GARDEN CALENDAR for 1889 
is the finest talogue issued. A complete e to the Garden, 
Farm and Pleasure Ground; contains two colored plates, and 170 pages. 
Is mailed for 15c. in stamps, and includes your choice of one packet ot 
the following novelties; Dreer’s Golden Cluster Bean, the finest pole 
bean ; Golden Self-Blanching Celery ; Seminole Waterme!on, the most 
luscious grown; Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 
the lovely Dahlia Gracilis, blooms from seed the firstseason ; Nastur- 
tine Bape of India.the richest crimson color; New Pompone Sianle, 
o ed. Will! mail one pkt. ofeach of these varieties, includ- 
5 Willard St r, for 60c. Mention paper and ifa market gardener. 


HENRY A. UKcEeR, 714 UncSTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





